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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 


- To advance an@upport all forms o c field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
: as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 


~ To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 
outdoorsmen. 


~ To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
~ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Magazine 


The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
USS$15. See "Membership Services" at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 


Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences. 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 


The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 
magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 
Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima & Quito Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


A friendly, knowledgeable staff will help with your travel needs and may be called upon when problems arise. 
2. Awide variety of information sources related to South America are available, such as: 


c 


Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club Members describing recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 

People: Network of knowledgeable people are available for specialized information. 

Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics are on hand. 


3. Members are entitled to discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 

4. The Club will sell used equipment for members. 

5. ‘The Club provides storage for equipment and valuables. 

6. Members may use the Club’s address to receive mail and messages. 

7. The Club staff will make hotel reservations in Lima and Quito. 

8. The Club staff will reconfirm international flight reservations. 

9. Members looking for a travel companion should apply in person at the Lima & Quito Clubhouses. 
10. Members are invited to use the Club’s book exchange. 
11. The staff will advise on expeditions and provide logistical support for groups and individuals. 
12. The Club is your home away from home; Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5:00. 
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THE 
ROAD 
LESS 
TRAVELED 


By Kevin Healey 


rossing the South American continent by road 

has never been easy. Only in 1958 did Robin Hanbury- 
Tenison nurse his jeep from Recife via Cuiab4 and La 
Paz to Lima -- a distance of about 6,000 kilometers. 
With the opening of the Trans-Amazon Highway in the 
1970s, other hardy motorists, like Bob and Ana Cook 
"Jeep Across the Amazon," South American Explorer, 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3) succeeded in spanning the two oceans, 
mostly along the trail north from Puerto Maldonado to 
Assis, Brazil, and Rio Branco. Even today, the 130-km 
stretch from Pucallpa to the Brazilian border -- the last 
gap in a true transcontinental highway -- remains virgin 
jungle, more impenetrable even than the Darien 

Soon the Trans-Chaco Highway will be paved. Then 
the only impediments to comparative comfort between 
Recife and Rio to Lima will be the rough stretches 
through the Peruvian highlands down to Arequipa and 
Nazca. 

It was not always so, of course. Neither is the dream of 
a highway stretching across South America from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific a new one. As early as 1925, the Brazilian 
Government had plans to survey the path for such a 
highway. As often peppens, the right man and the right 
vehicle appeared at the right time. The story of that 
monumental expedition, now all but forgotten, is one of 
the most remarkable in the annals of Latin American 
motoring. 


cad 


oger Courteville was a young French civil 
engineer who had served with distinction on the Western 
Front during the Great War. After the carnage, looking 
with despair on war-shattered Europe, he was glad to be 
offered the post of secretary to the French Mission in 
Rio de Janeiro. Courteville moved to the happier New 
World, married an attractive carioca and settled down to 
an uneventful life. But the wanderlust born of war 
campaigning was not to be put aside. After a couple of 
secure but predictable years, he began to look about for 
something more stimulating to his restless spirit. By 
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OPPOSITE: Photo from the 1926 Dyott Expedition that searched for 
the lost Colonel] Fawcett, captioned: "The jungle greets you with a 
hangman's noose." 


chance, he heard of the government’s scheme for a high- 
way to the Pacific. 

Plans took shape. The Automobile Club of Brazil gave 
him enthusiastic support and assistance. Government 
departments readily granted the necessary permits and 
commended him to officials in the interior, but stopped 
short of funding the enterprise. The Frenchman himself 
paid most of the expenses, supplemented by generous 
donations from several local businesses who stood to 
profit from access to Peruvian markets. 

A year passed in complex preparations. The all- 
important vehicle chosen was a 10hp Renault 12-wheel 
truck of the type used in the sandy wastes of the Sahara. 
Its huge gas tanks gave the truck a rated range of 
1,200km without refuelling. Modifications were made to 
a standard model in France and then shipped to Rio. In 
the meantime, the Courtevilles gathered together the 
smaller but no less important impedimenta of the ex- 


pedition -- navigating instruments, food, a movie camera 
and 10,000 metres of film, a mosaic of large scale maps 
32 meters long and tools and devices equal to any 
emergency. 

The start of the journey was fixed for July 1st, 1926... 
until the Renault arrived from Europe. After the labor- 
ious job of liberating it from customs, it was found to be 
missing many components, not the least of which were 
the gasoline tanks! Brazilian mechanics set about doing 
what they do best -- improvising -- and within weeks, the 
machine was complete and ready to hit the road. On 
September 12th, the party, comprising Roger and Ana 
Courteville and a French mechanic, drove out of Rio de 
Janeiro with a Brazilian flag waving over the hood and 
throngs of wellwishers cheering and waving in the 
streets. 


ood roadway allowed them to reach S%o Paulo 
in two days. Even in those days, Brazil’s coffee capital 
was a hive of industry and growth. Courteville noted in 
his diary: "The Paulistas are of an unexpansive tempera- 


ment, and their sole preoccupation is to follow the 
quotations on the Coffee exchange. Their society gives 
one the impression of being in the Casino in Monte Car- 
lo eternally watching the signs which will make them rich 
or compelled to begin life anew tomorrow." It was an 
attitude the pleasure seeking cariocas of Rio would 
never understand. 

In Sao Paulo, the travelers plunged into the world of 
promotion. The enterprising agent for an international 
gasoline company gallantly filled the cavernous tanks of 
the Renault free of charge. Then, without authority, he 
decorated the sides of the truck with "flaming posters" 
proclaiming that the journey was being made with the 
generous help of "Brand X." Having already spent 
thousands of dollars of his own funds, M. Courteville 
was not impressed: "The gift was ejected from the car, 
and another gift which demanded no gratuitous 
advertisement was accepted in its stead." 

Putting Sfio Paulo behind them, the trio set out on 
the 600km run to Araras on roads a far cry from today’s 
freeways (Peter Fleming has left whimsical and amusing 
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descriptions of some of these dirt roads in Brazilian 
Adventure). The first 1000km post was passed at Porto 
Ferreira, That night, after escaping the perils of wayside 
lepers who were said to hold up traffic and "inoculate 
the passengers with their virus," they arrived in Ribeirao 
Préto, a noted coffee center and home of the aviation 
pioneer Santos Dumont. 

Already, the Renault was beginning to show the strain 
of the journey. The dynamo had completely rusted, and 
the ampmeter obstinately refused to register anything 
but zero. The men set to work repairing or replacing 
any part that raised a suspicion of failure, for Ribeirdo 
Préto was one of the last places of any size they would 
find east of La Paz. The journey began again on Octo- 
ber ist, a 136-km run bringing them to Catanduva, 
where, despite a late night arrival, the entire population 
turned out to stare at this wondrous machine and its 
handsome foreign driver. The Renault took on a bulky 
stock of 300 litres of gas, little enough, however, when it 
was found that on the Brazilian roads actual gasoline 


The author, world famous cartographer Kevin Healey, is writer of 
numerous articles for the "South American Explorer." 
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RIO DE 


consumption was running to nearly twice the rated 
figure..."which makes quite a difference," Courteville 
noted laconically in his log. 

Beyond Catanduva, the country was roadless and the 
rivers unbridged. After several difficult days, they 
arrived in Sao Jo&o do Rio Préto, one of the last 
civilized towns they would see for many weary weeks. 
Here a Ford dynamo was somehow procured to take the 
place of the rusting original. Thus began the process 
which would see this extraordinary vehicle end up in 
Lima as an inextricably fused Renault /Ford! 

On October 4th, with caches of gas, oil and a week’s 
supply of food sent on ahead, the "Great Adventure" 


Even here 

in the seedy but 
important capital 

of Mato Grosso State, 
where 500 Fords 
clattered along cobbled 
streets, there were no 
auto engines to spare. 


proper began. It was 4:00 a.m., and the Frenchman was 
reluctant to light his headlights for fear of discharging 
the accumulator: "Vue I’etat rachitique de mon / 
dynamo." A hand lamp borrowed from a friend lighted 
the expedition’s way into the unknown west. 

The route lay through dense forest along a narrow trail 
where it seemed every hundred meters or so one of the 
tires would give out. Mosquitoes attacked in military 
formation. The party covered fewer than a hundred 
kilometers a day, at last reaching the banks of the Rio 
Parana. There, the expedition ferried across to Mato 
Grosso at Porto Taboada (now submerged beneath the 
Ilha Solteira Reservoir). With the help of the compass, 
they found their way to the Fazenda Sao Sebastiao, 
1,650km from Rio de Janeiro. The plan had been to 
travel directly northwest to Santa Rita do Araguaia and 
Cuiabd. But as bandits had destroyed one of the route’s 
key bridges, Courteville was advised to travel south up 
the Parana to Tres Lagoas and from there resume the 
journey northward. This long triangular detour crossed 
500km of utter desert. It was a detour which nearly 
ended in disaster. 

Halfway across the bleak sert@o, about 400km past Trés 
Lagoas, the engine "hopelessly and irremediably" broke 
down. The crankshaft had split in two, a contingency for 
which they had no remedy. There was nothing to do but 
abandon the intrepid vehicle and walk back to Tres 
Lagoas. 

But, as a contemporary newspaper reported on the 
incident, "miracles do occasionally happen to expeditions 
in real life in the same way as they are recorded in books 
of fiction; and the miraculous, the one chance in a thou- 
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sand, now happened." As the three trudged back across 
the desolate land, a speck appeared on the horizon, A 
military caravan of Ford trucks materialized through the 
shimmering heat haze, returned the trio to the abandon- 
ed Renault and towed it to Santa Rita, their destination. 

There, the military loaned Courteville a Ford truck 
(Ford held a virtual monopoly on cars in Brazil at that 
time) to enable him to find a new motor. The party 
headed west on appalling tracks across sun-scorched 
country, using the canoes of the Bororo Indians at times 
to ford a number of swollen rivers. They passed through 
Rondonopolis. Approaching the mission at Buriti an 
incident took place so trivial that Courteville did not 
even enter it in his diary. Later, the attention of the 
entire world would be fixed on that seemingly insigni- 
ficant event. Dropping down the steep escarpment of 
the Planalto do Mato Grosso, the party arrived in 
Cuiabé. 

Even here in the seedy but important capital of Mato 
Grosso State, where 500 Fords clattered along the 
cobbled streets, there were no auto engines to spare. 
Following a number of leads, Courteville traveled by 
launch four days up the Rio Paraguaf to Corumbé, and 
thence, to Campo Grande. Here his quest ended. The 
old general in charge of the army post presented the 
Frenchman with a worn Ford engine ("of the eleventh 
million mark") to replace the fickle heart of the Renault. 
He even supplied a truck to take the prize back to Santa 
Rita do Araguaia. This 700-km segment of road (via 
Coxim) had never been traversed by automobile, but 
after four backbreaking days and three nights, Courte- 
ville was reunited with his long-suffering wife. 

Revolutionaries in the neighbourhood had thrown the 
inhabitants of Santa Rita into a state of panic. When 
Courteville’s growling motor was heard entering the 
village, they took to the bush and were persuaded to 
return only after hours of coaxing. In two days, the 
engineer and his mechanic, assisted by the Brazilian 
soldiers, achieved the impressive feat of wedding the 
Ford engine to the Renault chassis. It was a compro- 
mise at best. Would it stand up under the rigours 
difficult country ahead? The rejuvenated truck rolled 
out of Santa Rita just in time -- that evening, the rebels 
sacked the settlement, killing two inhabitants. 

With no reason to continue to Cuiabdé, Courteville 
decided instead to return to Campo Grande along the 
‘road’ they had recently made. On the last day of 
November 1926, the expedition crossed into Bolivian 
territory at Puerto Sudrez, a miserable dump facing 
Corumb4 across the C4ceres Lagoon. They were now 
4,300km from Rio. Noting the village was "the 
headquarters of mosquitoes of every size and degree of 
fierceness," the adventurers were not sorry to set out on 
the next stage of their journey to Santa Cruz. 


he rich department of Santa Cruz had yet to 
be exploited, either by agriculture or by automobile. 
There were no roads, and the railway had not yet been 
cut through the swamps to the Paraguay River. All that 
disturbed the silence of the marshy forest were the calls 
of abundant bird life and the occasional shadowy form of 


a hostile Indian. The first day, covering only 84km, was 
a forerunner of many to come. The men were often up 
to their waists in murky water extricating the truck (now 
a six-wheeler) from stagnant bogs. Madame Courteville, 
with fair face and a core of toughness not unusual in 
Brazilian women, sweated alongside her husband, 
attaching the primitive winch arrangement to ant-ridden 
trees to haul the vehicle a few more meters. The 
mechanic began to lose heart at the prospect of another 
600km of such ‘road.’ 

When they reached the decaying hamlet of El Carmen, 
there was no food or drink for them to buy. Torrential 
rain made a start the next day impossible. The entire 
following day was spent negotiating the two kilometers 
to Santa Ana; finally, a team of 12 bullocks hauled the 
expedition there. Somehow, the handful of Indian 
families, living miserably in Santa Ana between swamps 
and rain, conceived the idea that Courteville’s gasoline 
was a new form of oil in which to cook their food. They 
offered to. buy it and could not be convinced that 
cooking with gasoline "might be harmful to themselves." 


Rebuffed, the Indians refused to sell Courteville any 
supplies. 

In one of those quirks common to remote places, there 
was actually a telephone in Santa Ana. Courteville made 
a call to the military post at Robore, asking for a party of 
soldiers to help the car cross the Rio Tucavaca. As it 
happened, the expedition was able to accomplish this 
without the help of the six soldiers whom they met on 
the further bank. Impassable swamps now faced the 
motoring party, but the military detachment built a road 
across them; by cutting down tree branches, and with the 
aid of the rope and pulley winch, the car was able to 
reach Escobitas by nightfall after an amazing run of 59 
hard-won kilometers. Seven rivers and countless flat 
tires later, the Renault-cum-Ford ground into Robore 
where the expedition received a hero’s welcome from 
the military authorities. The trio washed the mud off 
themselves and rested for two days. 

Worse was to come. It took 25 hours to cover the 
38km to Motecucito, during which time the motor was 
not turned off once. The 120 litres of gasoline put in at 
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Roboré had been used up. Still, they persevered. 
Somehow, the nine people coaxed the car across more 
swamps to San José de Chiquitos, whose inhabitants had 
never seen a motor vehicle. When the steaming, gasping 
iron monster burst into the tranquil place, the villagers 
took one look at the Brazilian flag draped over its hood, 
and concluded that Brazil was invading Bolivia and that 
this machine was an advance guard of the army. They 
leapt to take up arms in the defense of hearth and home. 
Ancient rifle muzzles were trained on the strangers and 
a few shots were fired harmlessly into the air before the 
startled villagers were convinced that this was a peaceful 
expedition motoring for pleasure through their trackless, 
fever ridden marshes. 


\ ars 


So harrowing 
were some 
stretches that 
the vehicle had 
to be broken 
down into its 
parts and 
conveyed by 
mule along 
heart-stopping 


The days of San José’s glory evidenced by the beautiful 
Jesuit cathedral were long past. A curse was said to lie 
on the town, Courteville wrote in his diary, "A horrible 
scourge of politics has split up the few inhabitants into at 
least 15 different political parties, the leaders of which 
spend their days in hammocks with glasses of liquor 
beside thei, discussing the policies of Woodrow Wilson 
and Raymond Poincaré. They consider that these men 
were responsible for placing the present President of 
Bolivia in power and that it is through their 
machinations that the town has no telegraph or 
telephone." 

A sergeant was sent the 330km on horseback to Santa 
Cruz to arrange for gasoline. It was mid-January, 1927 
before the stalwart Renault arrived at Santa Cruz de la 
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Sierra, a festering Wild West town very different from 
today’s dynamic and prosperous city. 


nd so the party reached the Andes. "Although 
rock is a kindlier element to deal with than swamp," the 
difficulties they faced in winding up the mule trail over 
the Cordillera Oriental to Cochabamba may well be 
imagined. There was a road of sorts from here along 
the railway to La Paz, and February 22nd saw the 
French truck and its exhausted passengers crawling over 
the lip of the altiplano down to the bright lights and 
bustle of Bolivia’s de facto capital. 

The scoured flatness of the altiplano offered a 
magnificent natural road to Lake Titicaca, and the same 
reasonable conditions prevailed as far as Puno -- at least 
in comparison with their previous experience. But the 
crossing of the main cordillera was a different matter. 
Some of the toughest stretches still lay between them 
and the good coastal road to Lima. Following the rail- 
way from Juliaca proved impossible, and they faced a 
terrible struggle to find a route across the bleak altiplano 
down to Arequipa. So harrowing were some stretches 
that the vehicle had to be broken down into its parts and 
conveyed by sure-footed mules along heart-stopping 
trails. Finally, without serious mishaps, the party 
clattered into the White City, today the beginning of a 
fine asphalt highway to the capital. But in 1927, a fast, 
paved Panamerican Highway was still many years in the 
future; a coastal road in the south of Peru was virtually 
nonexistent. 

The Renault/Ford clawed its way over the dazzling 
sand dunes of La Joya, and the three travelers rejoiced 
to behold the long awaited Pacific. It was a moment for 
celebration, and champagne flowed in the best French 
tradition. But the way north lay through shifting dunes 
and blinding sandstorms, and progress was slow. Only 
the three sets of double wheels enabled the truck to pick 
its way across Peru’s desolate coastal desert. Forced 
inland into rocky canyons between Ocofia and Atico, 
Courteville received willing help from the local authori- 
ties and a gang of 300 campesinos in building 43km of 
new road. 

Beyond Atico, conditions improved. The going was 
smooth and fast through Chala, Lomas, Nazca and Ica. 
"With hearts full of enthusiasm for Peruvian coastal 
roads," the trio drove on in clouds of choking dust 
towards the City of Kings. On September 12th, 1927, a 
triumphant Courteville expedition rolled up to the 
headquarters of the Lima Touring Club, to deliver the 
greetings of the Automobile Club of Brazil -- 8,665km 
away. Roger Courteville had accomplished his objective 
-- to prove that a great transcontinental highway was 
possible. The Brazilian Government wired its warm 
congratulations, and the citizens of Lima feted the three 
heroes. 

Here, but for a barely remembered incident back in 
Buriti, the story might have ended. Courteville’s 
achievement might have earned him a small place in 
history. Or his name might quickly have lapsed into 
obscurity. Neither was to be his fate. 

For in Lima Courteville made a chance remark: near 


Buriti he recalled, they had encountered an old white 
man -- an English soldier. In a matter of hours, wire 
services had emblazoned "FAWCETT FOUND!" in 
newspaper headlines across three continents. 


t. Colonel Percy Harrison Fawcett, DSO, 
FMRGS -- mystic, soldier and explorer -- had scoured 
unknown areas of South America for years, coming to 
believe that remnants of an ancient civilization stretching 
back to Atlantis lingered on in the unexplored hinterland 
of central Brazil. Inner ‘cities,’ protected by rings of 
savages, he implicitly believed in. In 1924, knowing it 
was his last chance to prove his theories to a dubious 
world, Fawcett made plans for an expedition into the 
Mato Grosso. He was now 57 years old and doubted he 
would be able to keep up with his two young com- 
panions: his son Jack and Jack’s lifelong friend Raleigh 
Rimell. Sponsored by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance (N.A.N.A.), the trio set out from Cuiabd on 
April 20th, 1925, and a month later departed the final 
outpost of Simdes Lopes. Letters and dispatches dated 
May 29th and 30th were sent back from ‘Dead Horse 
Camp.’ Then the three Englishmen plunged into the 
forests of the Xingu. Nothing had been heard from 
them for two years. 

Fawcett had untertaken something rarely attempted in 
South America: shunning the rivers which were the 
conventional access to the interior, they had set out on 
foot with few supplies, marching overland through 
unexplored regions. He was gambling with three lives, 
relying on winning over the local Indians for any needed 
assistance. It was a contentious issue. There were those 
who agreed with this policy; others termed it suicidal. 
The Colonel, believing himself the only explorer in the 
country capable of succeeding, had actively discouraged 
the idea of rescue attempts. If his small party should 
fail, further lives would only be wasted in following 
them. He had estimated the trip to his main objective (a 
city he termed ‘Z’) and the Atlantic coast at a minimum 
of two years. Thus, when contact ceased at the end of 
May 1925, there was no undue alarm. The party had 
penetrated unexplored territory, and regular reports 
could hardly be expected. 

But now, two years had passed without any word. The 
Royal Geographical Society (of whom Fawcett was a 
Founder’s Medallist) remained intensely interested in 
his fate but refused to consider a rescue expedition. The 
British Government sought information from Brazilian 
authorities, but no news of the trio could be produced. 
Fears were at last publicly voiced for the explorers’ 
safety. : 

In this climate, Courteville’s remark was bound to 
cause ripples. Cecil Griffis, the dynamic editor of The 
West Coast Leader (the ancestor of today’s Lima Times), 
telegraphed Brian Fawcett who was working at La 
Oroya on the Central Railway. The Colonel’s 21-year- 
old son hurried down to the ganfa-shrouded capital on 
September 15th. The following day, accompanied by 
Griffis, he arrived at the Hotel Plaza on the Colmena to 
find Courteville being interviewed by representatives of 
the Associated Press. Brian was aware that his father 


had granted the N.A.N.A. exclusive rights to the 
expedition; he was also upset over a recent local press 
story attacking his family and Courteville. The 
journalists were unceremoniously sent packing. 

The 30-year-old engineer seemed surprised at all the 
fuss. In excellent English, he told how, in November 
1926, his party had halted to fill the radiator of their 
pooue Ford beside the road near Buriti, northeast of 
Cuiaba: 


We were passing by Chapada in the direction of Burity 
when we saw a man on the side of the road, apparently 
exhausted, with his hands on his knees...He was a man of 
from 50 to 60 years old with luxuriant greyish hair and a 
‘pepper and salt’ beard...he was wearing khaki shirt and 
trousers, such as are worn by scouts, with a wide-brimmed 
hat...As I approached, the man continued to stare at his 
feet. To start the conversation I asked in Portuguese if we 
were far from Cuyaba, but he did not seem to hear. His 
bare and hairy legs (i.e. showing through his tattered 
trousers), on which a colony of mosquitoes and insects 
had settled, were shod with enormous boots that must 
have been very old. 


North American Wewspaper Alliance 


His heroic stoicism was so odd that I thought he must be 
a foreigner and addressed him at random in English -- "I 
say, man, the mosquitoes seem to take care of you [sic]." 
My remark produced its effect and he looked up at me. 
His face showed obvious signs of fatigue and general 
weakness consequent on fever, but his eyes were straight 
and forceful, and I had the impression that this man had 
been a soldier...Finally he replied: "Those poor animals 
are hungry too." We went on our way leaving the poor 
man calmly watching the mosquitoes devouring his legs. 


When they asked in Cuiab4, they were told it was 
probably Fawcett, who had a camp in the vicinity and 
was “leaving in a few days for the North East." 
Courteville swore he knew nothing of Fawcett’s 
expedition until arriving in Lima, and was distressed that 
they had not questioned the old gringo more closely or 
thought to bring him with them. 

"The description he gave me tallies exactly with what I 
know my Father looks like after some time in the 
interior," Brian told the N.A.N.A. on September 23rd. 
"There is very little doubt as to the ‘Gringo’ being my 
Father, as in a place like Matto Grosso everyone’s 
movements are known owing to the thin population and 
the curiosity of all Brazilian officials." After interviewing 
Courteville, Brian cabled the Alliance in New York: 


Courteville met man Cuyaba reputed be Fawcett. Nothing 
definite. Good idea cable Prefect Cuyaba for proof. 
Courteville willing fetch him out by auto. Four days trip 
Rio Cuyaba. 


They replied: 
Please cable us full statement your interview Courteville. 


Your opinion value his discovery. We cabling Prefect 
Cuyaba. Please discuss this no one Lima. Press associa- 
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tions here carrying fantastic dispatches from represen- 
tatives there. 


Brian went to see the Frenchman again, this time 
meeting Ana Courteville, whom he found "a very good 
sort, about 26 and very tough. She spoke no Spanish and 
I spoke no Portuguese but we got on fine and 
understood each other perfectly." 


BEYOND THE 
OUTPOSTS. 
IN UNEXPLORED 


BRAZIL. 
HARD WORK. 
SEARCH FOR A LOST 
ent oes CIVILISATION. 
"Daily News,” Colonel Fawcett, the British explorer 
December 3, 1925. tells in the article below how he and 


his son and another while man have 
taken to the wilds of Brazil in the 
search for the ruins of an anctent 
while civilisation, 

The party expect to spend a year or 
more in the jungle, and Colonel 
Fawceit will send Leg mew aboul 
the expedition by Indian runners, 


By COLONEL P. - FAWCETT, 

CAMP bid 1 (et 0. 
By Courter Be me Janeiro, 

V E are now eight days bepocld 

civilisation’s furthest out- 

post, in the midst of the unknown 


He had Courteville describe the gringo minutely, "and 
he described Daddy exactly," he wrote to his mother in 
France. "Courteville said he would like to go in and look 
for Daddy by car, and would I accompany him. I said 
yes, of course I would, but we must get the money for 
the bes irst. He spent 12,000 pounds on his own trip, 
ar of own pocket, and he hasn’t the cash for another 


Brian cabled the N.A.N.A. again: 


Courteville suggest essential use six wheel car in order 
search district Xingu east...use wireless set. Operator can 
send daily news. Expeditions arrive Cuyaba four days 
Diamantino six days. Fawcett easily traced owing friend- 
ship Indians. Probably find in two months. Courteville 
experienced in Brazilian travel and can obtain necessary 
facilities from Government. 


onvinced the motoring party had encountered 
Fawcett, both Nina Fawcett and her son were anxious to 
clutch at this straw. Brian badly wanted to go to Mato 
Grosso and became enthusiastically caught up in plans 
for an expedition. He wrote to his mother: "There is 
absolutely no risk to the trip. Again, suppose Daddy is 
off his head with fever and the others the same, who’s 
going to identify them? I must go." 
Nina needed no convincing. As soon as the first 
garbled reports came in from Lima, she wrote to the 
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Alliance’s European bureau chief urging that Courteville 
be asked to immediately return to the spot and bring the 
lost explorers back to Marseilles to rest at her small flat 
in Beaulieu-sur-mer before being interviewed. 

Her optimism and her faith in Courteville were short- 
lived. Already Brazilian papers were embellishing and 
twisting his statements, even declaring that London was 
"wild with excitement" at the news. They published what 
were claimed to be further extracts from the 
Frenchman’s diary, written after his arrival in Lima. 
Allegedly, a caiman hunter in Cuiaba told Courteville 
that Fawcett had returned out of the wilds and was living 
peacefully on a ranch near Diamantina. The Brazilian 
press had fabricated this enduring story, adding that 
Fawcett was unwilling to return to civilized society to 
face charges of extorting money from the government. 

A self-righteous editorial in the Rio Daily O Jomal 
thundered: 


The international scandal provoked by the discovery of the 
explorer Fawcett who is living in the interior of our country 
as a rancher, has turned the attention of the world on the 
Brazilian hinterland....The English Colonel had received 
large sums from his Government and from scientific socie- 
ties in Great Britain. His new role of ‘gentleman farmer’ 
in Mato Grosso in place of the defenseless victim of 
Brazilian Indians sheds a strange light on the case... 
Events occurring since the unexpected discovery made by 
Roger Conteville [sic] have made the case even more 
mysterious and even, perhaps, frankly unfavourable to the 
English explorer... 

In Lima, M.Conteville met the son of Colonel Fawcett, 
who, living in the civilized Peruvian metropolis, could not 
quiet his mother’s anxiety by revealing his safety. The 
death of Col. Fawcett and his son has been officially 
recognized by the British Government who are paying a 
pension to his widow. The "Fawcett Case" must therefore 
be fully cleared up, so that we may know whether to 
lament a death in the cause of science or to punish an 
imposture..." 


All this was typical of the cavalier disregard for facts 
which the Brazilian media displayed whenever Fawcett 
came into the news. It was a ludicrous concoction of lies 
made possible by weak Brazilian libel laws. The tight- 
fisted societies of Britain had given the Colonel nothing 
but good wishes, and the War Office had arranged a 
small compassionate allowance for Mrs. Fawcett to be 
deducted from Fawcett’s pension. The ‘son in Lima’ was 
inferred to be Jack, fueling Brazilian’s suspicions even 
further. , 

Courteville cabled the Continental Daily Mail on 
October 24th: 


I have crossed the South American continent from Rio de 
Janeiro by Cuyaba and La Paz to Lima in a six wheel car 
with my wife and a mechanic. We took 11 months and 
one day for the journey of 8665km, approximately 5385 
miles. We explored the wildest and absolutely unknown 
parts. We obtained new information concerning Col. 
Fawcett’s expedition. The route he took was quite 
different from the view held of it in England and destroys 
all theories of his disappearance. We lived among an 
Indian tribe, the Bororos, who gave us the revised 
intentions of Fawcett when he met them. 


And Nina noted bitterly: "Mr. Courteville told Brian in 
Lima that he knew nothing whatever of the expedition 
until he came to Cuyaba -- and yet he now says that he 
had all information about Col. Fawcett and his change of 
plans from the Bororos. Another and different ‘fabrica- 
tion’ from all the previous ones." 

Meanwhile, the N.A.N.A. had completed its own inves- 
tigation and remained unconvinced by Courteville’s 
story. At first, they had been ready to back him in a 
return trip to find the gringo, but balked at putting up the 
$41,000 (8,200 pounds sterling) he requested. Instead, 
the Alliance found a man willing to make a more tho- 
rough search, Commander George Dyott. They cancel- 
led Courteville’s journey, and the Frenchman returned 
disgruntled to Rio de Janeiro. 


There, Secretary Greenway of the British Embassy, _ 


concerned about the allegations of the O Jornal article of 
possible fraud on Fawcett’s part, called on Courteville. 
He found him: 


..an agreeable young man with a grievance against the 
Press, who, he explains, pester him for interviews about 
Colonel Fawcett, in whom he is not particularly interested, 
and who invent extraordinary statements which they attri- 
bute to him. 

‘em ai soupé de ces bonhommes-la," he said, and 
proceeded to complain that they gave no publicity to his 
expedition, but only to the question of the missing explorer. 
He has never stated that the mysterious Englishman seen 
by him near Cuyaba was Col. F., and though he would not 
commit himself, I gained the impression that he did not 
believe it either. 


ow innocent Roger Courteville was in all 
this is hard to assess now. When Dyott and his ‘Fawcett 
Relief Expedition’ reached Buriti in May 1928, the 
Commander took time out to visit the spot where the 
sad old gringo had been encountered. He wrote 
confidentially to Sir Beilby Alston, the British 
Ambassador in Petropolis: 


..in plain English, he seems to be a liar of the first 
magnitude and endowed with an active imagination of an 
unusual kind. The road he travelled on from Trés Lagoas 
to Cuyaba is a well-worn highway on which motor vehicles 
have passed for four or five years. Courteville said that 
Fawcett was being eaten alive by mosquitoes but the place 
where the meeting was reported is free from these insects... 
It is a pity that C’s imagination got the better of him and 
so robbed him of the credit which his sporting achieve- 
ment entitled him to. 


Perhaps. But it was essentially the unscrupulous 
reporting of the Brazilian press that ultimately clouded 
the Frenchman’s reputation. He had repudiated most of 
the statements attributed to him; he had been genuinely 
concerned for Mrs. Fawcett’s feelings; he had completed 
a remarkable pioneering journey which should have 
gained him considerable credit; and he had been snub- 
bed by an American news syndicate for his efforts. Even 
Brian Fawcett never doubted his story, although he had 


THE DYOTT 
Search Party 
on its way into 
the interior: 
Samuel K. Martin, 
William de Mello, 

Gerard W. Martin, 

and Jack Whitehead, 1926. 


by now come to believe that the old man was probably a 
‘beachcomber’ -- one of the flotsam of anonymous 


vagrants drifting around the fringes of the Mato Grosso. 


Nevertheless, the ‘sighting’ near Chapada signalled the 
first burst of ‘Fawcett fever’ around the world, a 
phenomenon still with us today. A series of caustic 


When Dyott’s ex- 
pedition -- and later ones -- ran into nebulous obstruc- 


Perhaps he can’t be blamed. But that’s another story.) 
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IN COLD BLOOD 


By Martin Wikelski 


wed 


MALE and female (foreground) marine iguanas. 
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W hile most scientists think their study ani- 
mal special, I am convinced mine -- the marine 
iguana -- is wonderfully unique. 

Known since travelers first landed on the 
"Enchanted Islands," marine iguanas were not 
immediately appreciated. Porter, for example, 
who came in the early 1820s aboard the U.S. 
Frigate Essex, found “myriads of iguanas, of an 
enormous size and the most hideous appear- 
ance imaginable." At first fearing they would 
attack, he and his crew soon "discovered them 
to be the most timid of animals and had, in a 
few moments, knocked down hundreds of them 
with our clubs, some of which we brought on 
board and found to be excellent eating." 

Even Darwin on his famous voyage with the 
Beagle in the early 1830s didn’t warm up to the 
iguanas: "The rocks on the coast are abounded 
with great black lizards between three and four 
feet long;...It is a hideous-looking creature, of a 
dirty black color, stupid and sluggish in its 
movements." He did, however, seem impressed 
by their diving abilities, noting that "a seaman 
on board sank one, with a heavy weight, think- 
ing to kill it directly; but when, an hour after- 
wards, he drew up the line, it was quite active." 

This diving ability, for which marine iguanas 
are famed, is truly impressive. While marine 
iguanas normally take shallow dives lasting from 
five to ten minutes, these hearty beasts can 
descend more than twelve meters, and remain 
submerged for up to an hour! 


Ti. black coastlines of the Galapagos are 
dominated by marine iguanas, especially along 
the southern coast. These Devonian-looking 
reptiles prefer shallow reefs and large intertidal 
zones. They are the only lizards that feed ex- 
clusively in the sea, grazing on beds of sub- 
merged algae. Highly social, they live in 
colonies, some with densities of over 3,000 
individuals per kilometer of coastline. 

Most of what we know of marine iguanas 
comes from a long-term, ongoing study con- 
ducted by the German Max Planck Institute of 
Seewiesen. The project was initiated in the late 
1970s by A. Laurie (Cambridge, U.K.) and then 
continued by F. Trillmich and T. Dellinger 


_ Ot | 


The author, Martin Wikelski, has studied biology 
and zoology in Munich, serving as field assistant 
for the Max Planck Institute of Seewiesen on pro- 
jects in France, Algeria and the Galapagos Is- 
lands. He has traveled widely and is currently 
studying the marine iguanas of Santa Fe Island 
as part of his masters work. 


(Seeweisen) who focused on a large colony at 
Miedo on on the southeastern coast of Santa Fe 
Island. 

Santa Fe is a smaller, central island with a 
total area of 24km”. The study began in 1980. 
Since then, for purposes of identification, some 
5,000 animals have been branded, most just af- 
ter hatching. These individuals are recaptured 
annually. 

Every year, researchers set up their tents. 
For the next six months they observe the 
colony during its reproductive cycle. The work 
is normally handled by four people. Supplies 
are provided by the Charles Darwin Research 
Station (CDRS) which coordinates all scientific 
work on the archipelago; permits are provided 


by the the Galapagos National Park Service, 


which along with the CDRS, is headquartered 
at Pt. Ayora on St. Cruz Island. 


M arine iguanas are found only on the Gala- 
pagos. Their predecessors reached the 
archipelago on floating debris drifting off the 
South American coast and carried westward on 
the Humboldt Current. Authorities estimate it 
would take at least two weeks to cover the 1,000 
km from Ecuador to these isolated volcanic 
mounds. Genetic studies support the hypo- 
thesis that marine and land iguanas (also occur- 
ring on’ many islands) represent two separate 
invasions from the mainland. Reptiles (along 
with birds, rats and bats) are among the few 
higher vertebrates to survive this trip. Their low 
metabolic rate, high resistance to water loss and 
high thermal tolerance made survival possible. 

These pre-marine iguanas already possessed 
the adaptations needed to survive on the rocky 
lava coasts -- tolerance to submersion, nasal salt 
glands and the ability to dive. They had no 
need to evolve webbed feet with spiny claws or 
a compressed tail, because the green iguanas of 
Ecuador (which you can see today in the parks 
of Guayaquil) already have them! 

To complete the evolution to marine igua- 
nas, they needed only to know what algae to eat 
and to socialize in colonies. There may also 
have been changes in the way they process food 
which we have yet to learn about. 

Though noted for diving, it is only the larger 
marine iguanas that dive frequently to feed. 
Normally only males exceed two kilos, but some 
females on the southwestern islands reach this 
size, as well. Actually, marine iguanas attain a 
larger size on the southwestern islands because 
the Cromwell countercurrent passes by, 
bringing an abundance of algae. Males on 
Fernandina can reach 5kg, the largest tipping in 
at 12kg, with females attaining 3kg. On Geno- 
vesa and Tower Islands the largest males weigh 
only 2kg. This falls short of the weight neces- 
sary for efficient subtidal feeding as animals 
must have sufficient muscles to swim in the 
rough breaking waves. Most females and juven- 


iles, therefore, share the intertidal rocks or 
exposed reefs; hatchlings are never seen enter- 
ing the water. 

For the most part, iguanas feed mainly on 
the small (usually less than one centimeter 
long) red and green algae that thrives both 
above and below sea level. They seem to avoid 
only one species -- a large brown seaweed call- 
ed Blossevillea. Hordes of crabs, scuttling 
about between clumps of algae, share the 
iguanas’ food. 

But how can so many lizards survive on ap- 
parently so little? There are two answers: First, 
a reptile in the tropics needs little in the way of 
energy -- a mere 37 grams of algae daily is suf- 
ficient caloric intake for a one-kilo marine 
iguana. Secondly, algae grow fast. Some dou- 
ble their length and increase their mass up to 
six times in two weeks. This rapid growth rate 
explains a striking fact observed by visitors to 
the Galapagos -- you see lots of animals but 
hardly any plants. 

Most marine iguanas feed once a day. 
Shortly before low tide, the animals can be 
found at their basking sites warming themselves 
before entering the cold waves. The bigger ani- 
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MALE marine 
iguanas, finished 
with breeding, 
huddle together 


How can so many 
lizards survive on 
apparently so little? 


for warmth. 
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H18}010/21010818/0/01/810IRI8IMI8I8) mals can store more heat and are able to feed 


TWO male marine 
iguanas, with lighter 
patches of orange 
for the breeding 
season, catching 

the last warmth 

of the day. 


in colder waters. The smaller animals stay in 
the higher intertidal zone avoiding the colder 
waters. For them, a drop in body temperature 
weakens their ability to grip the rocks.and puts 
them in danger of being swept out to sea by the 
big waves and eaten. 

It would appear that an internal clock, or 
biorhythm, synchronized with the lunar cycle of 
tides lets the marine iguana "know" when to 
snack. Feeding by the larger iguanas, however, 
is largely determined by water temperature and 
solar radiation. They can be found swimming 
around noon every day, regardless of tide. Div- 
ing lowers the body temperature 10 degrees 
Centigrade, and iguanas return with body tem- 
peratures only slightly above sea temperatures. 

To cope with the high salt content of their 
diet, marine iguanas must excrete salt. To do 
this, they have the most effective salt-excreting 
glands of all reptiles. These are located just 
above the eye, with a connecting duct to the 
nostrils. By sneezing frequently, salt is forcibly 
expelled. Watch a group of basking marine 
iguanas. Every few seconds you will see a small 
white geyser erupting from a nose. The heads 
of these black lizards often look whitewashed 
from all the salt. 

After feeding, marine iguanas (like all cold- 
blooded creatures) need to reset their body 
temperature and heart rate (from 30 to about 
100) for optimal digestion. To do this, they 
flatten their bodies against the warm lava rocks 
exposing as much of their surface as possible to 
the sun’s warming rays. Physiologic adaptations 
support the behaviorial ones: Vessels in the 
marine iguana’s chest cool or warm the body by 
controlling blood flow. To prevent overheat- 
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ing, iguanas will adopt the elevated basking 
posture, facing the sun and raising the torso. 
This diminishes the body area exposed to the 
sun’s heat and allows the cooling breezes along 
the Galapagos coasts to convect heat away. Un- 
able to sweat and thus lower body tempera- 
tures, marine iguanas will pant when the tem- 
perature approaches or exceeds 40 degrees C. 
Oftimes near dusk, you will see marine iguanas 
catching the last warming rays of the sun before 
retreating into crevices where they congregate 
in piles of up to fifty individuals to conserve 
their heat. This piling together at night is 
particularly important for the survival of 
juveniles, 


W.. the onset of the breeding season, 
(times vary from island to island -- January on 
Santa Cruz), adult males become aggressive, 
staking out and defending their territories 
against intruders. There is a marked shift in 
coloration from boring black to shades of red, 
orange and green. The effect is particularly 
dramatic on Espajfiola Island where the green 
back spines of the iguana conjure up visions of 
childhood dragons. 

The territory of a male iguana may be noth- 
ing more than an exposed rock where he posi- 
tions himself to appear as large and imposing as 
possible. The best territories are above high 
tide, away from breaking waves, with basking 
areas and shady crevices. Actually, the personal 
appearance of the male marine iguana is prob- 
ably less appealing to the female than his terri- 
tory; the more desirable the territory, the more 
desirable the male, and hence, the more oppor- 
tunities to copulate. Some males occupy transi- 
tion territories near low tide waylaying females 
en route to the algae beds. 

Holding onto territory is not easy. It allows 
little time to eat because another male may take 
over. Even when the iguana stays put, he will 
often have to face other males who come to 
challenge him. Much head bobbing and side- 
showing will often scare off an encroacher. But 
if males are of equal strength and size, such 
encounters can lead to head butting and push- 
ing, escalating to damaging fights. Many males 
carry scars from previous bouts. Exhausted by 
these exertions, males are in no condition to 
reproduce year after year. Some iguanas will 
"take off’ a year avoiding the “mating arena" 
while they regather their strength for the future. 

Females move about as they like, but are 
subject to advances if they stray into a male’s 
territory. A male will then circle the female, 
nodding. If she stays, he will mount her. Hold- 
ing her by the neck, he drags her around inside 
his territory. This takes awhile. If the female 
endures this treatment and remains motionless, 
the male can eventually twist his tail around her, 
and with one of his two hemi-penis organs make 
contact with the female’s cloacal region. Copu- 


lation lasts up to 25 minutes. 

Defense of territory lasts about a month. 
After that the bright colors of the male fade and 
he grows less aggressive. About the same time, 
the female looks for a nest. She may have to 
search several hundred meters of sandy area 
with hundreds of other females to dig a burrow. 
Not surprisingly, fights erupt over the better 
sites. When a suitable nest is prepared a female 
lays two to four leathery white eggs, about 10cm 
by 4cm, weighing 70 to 100 grams -- each the 
size of a chicken egg. These are guarded vigi- 
lantly to ensure that they are not dug up by 
other females. These preparations take time. 
Away from the sea, without food and drink for a 
week and more, the females soon look dirty and 
haggard. 

Incubation takes about 95 days. On Santa 
Fe, hatchlings emerge in the first two weeks of 
May. The hatching of thousands of marine 
iguanas makes possible the survival of the 
species. Most fall prey to snakes, lava gulls, 
Galapagos hawks, and on some islands, feral 
cats and dogs. Iguana mortality is high during 
the first year -- up to 60%. 


W... described a fairly typical year in the 
life of a marine iguana. But what happens 
when the environment changes, as it does about 
every three years with the arrival of El Nifio? 

A. Laurie, was present on the Galapagos 
from December 1982 to May 1983, and witness- 
ed this century’s strongest El Nifio Southern 
Oscillation (ENSO) -- an abnormal increase of 
the sea’s surface temperatures and levels. That 
year 70% of all marine iguanas died of star- 
vation when the composition of the algae 
changed. Mortality was highest among juveniles 
and big males, the two groups with the lowest 
body reserves. 

While El Nifio lasted, marine iguanas did 
not reproduce. Later, when normal algae 
reappeared, the remaining iguanas had more 
than enough to feed on. Within a short period, 
growth rates soared to an all time high. Be- 
cause size dictates when marine iguanas will 
reproduce, the well fed survivors mated years 
earlier than usual. The marine iguana popula- 
tion has now fully recovered. 

El Nifio seriously affected several other 
coastal organisms, some associated with marine 
iguanas. These included the Sally Lightfood 
crabs that feed in much the same areas, the lava 
lizards that perch on and scamper over iguanas 
as if they were rocks, and the finches and 
mockingbirds that feed on ticks and mites that 
inhabit the iguana’s hide. 

Marine iguanas share the Galapagos Islands 
with only a few other species. Most species live 
in large colonies and are fearless of ,humans. 
Working of the Galapagos is something like 
being in paradise. One day, for example, we 
shared our camp with eighteen short-eared owls 
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(some sitting on our shoulders while we read), 
four land iguanas, some fifty doves, three hawks 
and a whole passel of endemic rice rats, not to 
mention all the Darwin finches, mockingbirds, 
lava lizards and geckos. I should also mention 
the sea lion pups who played with us in the tidal 
pools and the incredible variety of aquatic life, 
Galfpagos sharks, sea turtles and lobsters, 
swirling around us as we snorkeled. 


je future of the marine iguana is unclear. 
Galapagos coastal waters are now part of a 
national park and protected. (Hopefully, there 
will be no oil spills!) Recently introduced 
animals like cats, pigs and dogs have gone feral 
and prey upon many of the native species. At 
present they pose the major threat to the is- 
lands’ unique wildlife. The Galapagos National 
Park Service is determined and committed to 
eradicate them. Fortunately, at present no 
introduced animals survive on Santa Fe (goats 
were successfully eradicated), and so we are 
able to observe undisturbed marine iguanas in 
something like Eden. 
TT 
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MARINE iguanas need 
to be strong to swim 

in the rough breaking 
waves along the 
Galapagos 

coastline. 
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Knowing that Club Members prefer fact to fiction, a forthright 
display of principled bitterness and a robust cry of "foul," to cheery expeditionary 


accounts and vacuous recitations of good fellowship, we are in duty bound to 


publish Mr. McCormick’s only partially edited and commendably restrained tirade. 


By Ken McCormick 


3 

A n exploratory trip extraordinaire," states the 
brochure, on the Gerlache Straits of Antarctica’s 
thousand-mile-long Palmer Peninsula. 

The itinerary calls for flying from Punta Arenas, 
South American’s southernmost city, across the Drake 
Passage to King George Island, about a hundred miles 
north of the Antarctic mainland. There participants 
rendezvous with a polar research vessel that takes them 
to an abandoned scientific base at Bahia Paraiso for 
eight days of exploration via kayak, crampon and cross- 
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country ski. This, says the brochure, will be the first 
attempt at kayaking along the Antarctic mainland. 

Black, jagged mountains, so spectacular they seem 
fanciful, rise abruptly from the sea on both sides of the 
Gerlache Straits. Any terrain not too steep to hold snow 
is heavily glaciated, and ice cliffs, often over 30 meters 
high, line the water’s edge. This is the home of a rich 
wildlife -- sea birds, orcas, penguins, minke whales, 
crabeater seals and the predatory leopard seals. In 
January, the Antarctic summer, the waters open enough 


to kayak though ice floes and migrating giant bergs 
make for what the brochure describes as "an interesting 
route-finding exercise." 

The deal sounds good to me. Good to the tune of 
US$5,400 (not including air fare), which I fork over to 
Cosmic Hippie Expeditions of Vancouver. It sounds 
good even after some dubious itinerary changes and the 
fee is eased up to US$7,000. I am completely gripped by 
the mystique of the last continent. 

[I should point out that "Cosmic Hippie Expedi- 
tions" isn’t the outfitter’s real name. Perchance they 
might take offense, I wouldn’t want that rotten bunch of 
lying, swindling, incompetent wretches to sue me.] 

It’s nearly impossible to get transportion to Antarc- 
tica if you want to get off ship for any length of time. 
Following the lead of the US Government, signatories to 
the Antarctic Treaty are reluctant to authorize private 
expeditions. In the past, rescue efforts have imperiled 
scientific personnel, equipment and research. In our 
case, the Chilean Government granted Cosmic Hip- 
pie Expeditions permission on the condition they hire 
one of three Chilean guides deemed qualified. 

Before firming up airline reservations, I check to see 
if there has been enough interest in the tour to avoid 
cancellation, The only one at Cosmic Hippie who can 
answer this is the president, a "pioneer of contemporary 
sea-kayaking," who is presently on the Zambezi River. 
This Great Leader will personally lead the trip to 
Antarctica to scout for future expeditions in spite of 
great financial loss. "Don’t worry," they tell me. 


BN... sending in my money, I receive Cosmic Hippie 
Expedition’s regular catalog, picturing smiling clients 
splashing about in kayaks. Clearly none of them has the 
least grasp of rudimentary paddle technique. Something 
out of the Antarctic Kayaking and Mountaineering 
brochure I remember hits home: "Is Previous Kayaking 
Experience Necessary? No, the boats are so seaworthy 
and easy to handle that all persons adapt very quickly." 

Wait a minute! This is Antarctica, not the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. Sea kayaking is a dangerous sport 
even in temperate climates. Recently, a couple of kayak- 
ers were killed by a great white shark, though most inci- 
dents are not so dramatic. Kayaks do capsize in a steep 
or breaking waves, and this can be lethal when the vic- 
tims are unable to roll upright or re-enter the boat. 
Hypothermia is a frequent cause of death, leading to 
disorientation or cardiac arrest, although drownings also 
occur. 

Unpredictable weather has always been a factor in 
the Antarctic. Storms form quickly and move quickly. 
An 80-knot wind can blow up out of a clear sky in a half- 
hour. Dense fog is not uncommon in summer, and 
ocean swells of six to eight feet are the norm. What 
makes this so dangerous in the straits is the lack of 
places to land. 

The Klepper folding kayaks used by Cosmic Hippie 
Expeditions are great -- my own has served me well. 
Against 30-35 knot headwind, the boats can still make 
headway. At much higher wind speeds, the kayaks move 
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with the wind no matter how hard one paddles. And if 
that wind is blowing towards an ice cliff several miles 
long, even Great Leader himself, might conceivably be 
in a fix. A less serious situation might put the inex- 
perienced, with no stamina for paddling, in real trouble. 

Is Great Leader really ready to take just anybody out 
on the Gerlach Straits? 


i. early December, I speak over the phone with 
Cosmic Hippie’s chief Antarctic naturalist and assistant 
guide, Bill (not his real name). He mentions some 
minor scheduling problem with the ship and provides me 
with the address of International Adventurers, Inc. (not 
their real name, but close) headquarters and "radio com- 
munications centre" in Punta Arenas. They will coordi- 
nate transportation and other arrangements. 


Perchance they take 


offense, I wouldn’t want 
that rotten bunch of 
lying, swindling, 
incompetent wretches 
to sue me... 


By the time I arrive in Punta Arenas, only one other 
person in North America has been rich enough, ambi- 
tious enough, or whatever to lay out the US$7,000. But 
perhaps two clients and two guides in a couple of kayaks 
might accomplish great things. Our guides will be 
naturalists, specializing in Antarctica -- a plus! 

At the airport, I spot a woman wearing a "Cosmic 


Hippie Expeditions" sweat shirt. She is with Inter- 
national Adventurers and offers me a ride into town. By 
the time I collect my pile of bulging luggage the woman 
has disappeared. I speak to a man who was with her 
earlier. He tells me she went back to town. 

Nonplussed, I take a hotel limo to town. Rumor has 
it our "polar research vessel," the Rio Baker is under- 
going repairs and might not get to King George Island 
on schedule. ; 

The next morning, I ring up International Adventurers, 
Inc. to find out about meeting the guides and John, the 
other client. I am told to try again in a couple of hours 
and ask for Janet. When I finally get Janet on the 
phone, she doesn’t know what I’m talking about. She 
suggests I try Carol. I get ahold of Carol that night. 
Bill, the guide, will check in that night. Carol has been 
busy, what with the Adventurers having a team deep in 
Antarctica setting up a base and caching supplies for a 
cross-country expedition to the pole the next year. "Isn’t 
that fantastic?" she bubbles. 

I leave a message for Bill to join me at the Macho 
Bar (it’s real name). Bill arrives after midnight, so by 
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AAAAAACA 


"..a farcical 

little park 

map optimistically 
displays a trail..." 


the time he walks into the Macho Bar, I have left. Bill, a 
vegetarian, non-drinker and all-around gentleperson, is 
so appalled at the scene that the first words out of his 
mouth when we do meet refers to my taste in hangouts. 
We were off to a bad start even before we met. 

Bill introduces me to John, and we discuss the first 
item on the "new, improved" higher-priced itinerary -- a 
few days of hiking in Chile’s Torres del Paine National 
Park, hardly something I would pay a tour company for. 
The old schedule (apparently not conforming to the 
ship’s schedule) would have had us spending more time 
in dull old Antarctica. 

Bill asks us to pack light for the Patagonian hike; we 
will sleep in hostels. He has a bag the size of a shoe- 
shine kit, and John isn’t carrying much*more. Both gasp 
when I plop my full mountain pack in the hatch of our 
rented Fiat. I don’t believe in traveling light. 

On the way out of town, I ask Bill about the Rio 
Baker. Hesitantly, he explains that the ship is still in port 
with some problem or other. The repairs should be 
finished in time for our voyage, but it might be nip and 
tuck, 

The good news just keeps rolling in. It will not be 
possible to fly to King George Island as the airfield is 
closed for resurfacing, and Great Leader is still in 
Santiago, because the kayaks haven’t arrived from 
Vancouver. 

A long silence follows my probing about the tents, then 
Bill speaks, "Everything else we need is in Punta Are- 
nas." When I ask what type of tents we will be using, Bill 
just looks exasperated. 

We drive north through the Patagonian countryside; 
the terrain is open and grassy, with rolling hills. The 
roads are dirt, with gravel and rocks the size of softballs. 
Bill drives like a maniac, and we completely shred one 
tire, taking a slow leak in another. 
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We stop for an excellent lunch at Estancia Rfo 
Penitente, a big old ranch house, built by an Englishman 
back in the 1890s. It now provides room and board to 


the odd visitor. Here Bill breaks the news that the 
US$7,000 doesn’t cover meals. 

My traveling companions are a study in contrasts. 
John, about 40, is six feet tall and well-built, wearing a 
dignified and orderly beard. He is always composed, 
completely proper and polite. 

Bill is tall and thin with long blond hair and too-small 
wire-rimmed glasses. He sports a few days’ stubble on 
his face. He has come directly to South America from 
kayaking off Baja California, and he must be wearing the 
same clothes from that trip. They are encrusted with 
dirt and body secretions. Bill’s most notable feature is 
his odor, an effluvium capable of flooding a large room 
in minutes. (At lunch at the estancia, I sat there trying 
hard to look clean before our offended hostess.) In the 
confines of our little car, it literally leaves a bad taste in 
my mouth. 

The Torres are spectacular -- mountain spires sur- 


_rounded by sparsely-wooded hills. Guanacos are plenti- 


ful, now that they are protected. As we approach the 
mountains, we are showered by spray blown off a lake 
half a mile away and about a hundred feet in elevation 
below us. As we watch, williwaws (high winds deflected 
downwards by the near vertical mountains) churn huge 
clouds of spray off the lake. 

Every year for the last few years a big snow-melt 
lake, Lago Pehoe, on top of the Patagonian icecap over- 
flows, flowing through the park. This year’s flood is 
right on schedule, making the road impassable. So 
much for our plans to hike into the mountains. 

We roll into the park at nightfall on a soft tire and no 
spare. Hosterfa Pehoe, the only park lodging this side 
of the flooding, is filled to capacity. Cosmic Hippie 


"BACK at 

Torres del Paine 

on one more day of 
desultory sight-seeing..." 


AAAAAAA 


Expeditions has not bothered with reservations. The wouldn’t know our options for several days. We can, Bill 


proprietress, a large middle-aged lady in tight black 
leather pants, offers us the floor of a building under 
construction. It keeps the rain and wind off us. That 
night, I amuse myself with a little arithmetic...US$368 a 
day to sleep on a concrete floor. 

Bill is effusive to the proprietress in his broken 
Spanish, "Ohhh...you’re so kind!" I will see this display 
several times -- as when we run out of gas, money, etc. 
He lowers his head shyly to one side, swivels from side 
to side, looks over the top of his glasses to praise, 
"Ohhh...perfecto! Magnifico! Gracias!" The lady in 
the leather pants looks bemused. The next morning, she 
hands us a bill for fifteen bucks. 

Bill hitches a ride to the park’s one telephone to 
check the progress of our Antarctic arrangements. 
John and I hike on the other side of Lago Pehoe. We 
have a farcical little park map that optimistically displays 
a trail where we can find none. It is an enjoyable day. 
John and I walk to Lago Verde where we plan to rende- 
vous with our Cosmic Hippie guide. He never shows up. 

We worry about Bill. Towards nightfall, it really 
starts to rain. We walk the last few miles to Hosteria 
Pehoe in a downpour. 

That night at the bar at the hosteria, I toss back a few 
pisco sours with some tourists from the Goddard Space- 
flight Center, while John sits by the fire, a miasma of 
steaming wool contemplating the drawbacks of light tra- 
vel. In walks Bill. "Bill, you rascal," I cry ebulliently, 
"We thought we’d have to send out a search party." He 
has been in contact with the "radio communications cen- 
tre" all day. I figure this was understandable if he’d been 
dealing with my old friends Janet and Carol. 

The Rio Baker, he reports, is still in port. Great 
Leader is locked in intensive negotiations to make possi- 
ble some sort of scaled-back Antarctic trip, but we 


explains, scrap the Antarctic and kayak in Argentina. 
Or, if we return home, we will, of course, receive a 
refund. 

Questions fly fast and furiously. A full refund? It 
was all up to Great Leader. Can I phone Great Leader? 
Maybe. It is increasingly clear I have been had. 

A Patagonian kayaking trip doesn’t interest us at the 
same exorbitant fee. Besides, John and I are eager to 
see the continent of ice. The only thing to do is to see 
what kind of Antarctic trip Great Leader will offer us. 

The next morning, Bill, explaining that my person 
adds too much weight to the car (remember the slow 
leak), drives off with John to a telephone, leaving me 
behind in frustration and bitterness. I never get to speak 
with Great Leader. Bill goes to great lengths to keep me 
away from a phone. 

Back at Torres del Paine on one more day of desultory 
sightseeing, Bill suggests we head over to Argentina’s 
Perito Moreno Glacier. We spent a day rambling about 
the pampas looking for gas, running out of gas and being 
rescued by some hospitable gauchos. "Ohbhhh... 
Perfecto!" 

The next day we walk up a little mountain rising a 
few thousand feet above the glacier. Bill sets a pace that 
John and I can’t match. His long legs stride easily over 
the short, heavy brush that I laboriously wade through. 

We never make it above tree line. I meet Bill on his 
way down the mountain. He has left John resting on a 
ledge below us, enjoying the view of the glacier and lake. 
Bill suggests I climb on up to a ledge a hundred feet or 
so above us and then meet at the car. Will this three or 
four hour "trek" complete our Patagonian hiking? Yep! 
Together with some lame sightseeing and lots of "free 
time" in town for the tourists. 

The day we’re about to leave, Bill receives word that 
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Great Leader has pulled off the Antarctic trip. There is 
no promise of kayaking the straits, but since Cosmic 
Hippie’s expenses will be less, we can expect a refund. 
Bill promises expansively that the refund will be at least 
$2,000 -- Canadian (about US$1,600). This is not overly 
generous, considering Cosmic Hippie’s transportation 
expenses have just been cut by almost two-thirds (what 
with no air transport to King George Island). 


TB ooiine around the pier for the Rio Baker, my 
imagination is awash with brass instruments, Nansen 
bottles and core samples -- my vision of a "polar re- 
search vessel." The fantasy goes "pop" as I set eyes on 
the little ship. 


Now a herd 
of tourists -- 
quite normal people 
carrying Samsonite 
luggage -- have 
invaded our little 
floating egomaniacs’ 
clubhouse. 


The words "African Queen" come to mind. Not only 


is it not a polar research vessel, it has never been to 
Antarctica. This is a coastal freighter chartered by 
International Adventurers, Inc. Its weathered lifeboats 
look like the very ones used by Shackleton’s crew in their 
desperate voyage to the South Shetlands in 1916. The 
only "research" this ship has ever undertaken is finding 
out if Antarctic tourism is profitable. Apparently, the 
author of Cosmic Hippie’s brochure termed it a "polar 
research vessel" because that sounds better than "seedy 
little coastal freighter." 

We wouldn’t be bunking with Great Leader, because 
he was on his way to the International Adventurers’ 
Antarctic base camp to help cache supplies for the ski 
expedition. I find his absence annoying. I liked the idea 
of maybe just a little two-day kayak trip on the strait, 
and now we have three men in two two-man boats -- a 
complete mismatch. 

Why hadn’t Great Leader invited us along with 
him? This query leaves Bill dumbfounded. He answers 
that it is too expensive to fly us there. 
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I guess unrealistic expectations have been aroused by 
my reading the brochure about all the things Cosmic 
Hippie would do in exchange for US$7,000 -- the air 
transport to the Antarctic, the berths on two voyages of 
the "polar research vessel" (instead of just one voyage), 
the two Canadian/one Chilean guides instead of just 
one. 
But what the hell, we are finally under way. The 
"Spirit of Adventure" film crew swaggers aboard, four 
journalists who convinced a production company that 
supplies programs to Mutual of Omaha to pay them to 
film themselves climbing, skin diving, flying a gyrocopter 
in Antarctica, and just generally having a high old time. 

They are accompanied by sports commentator Sam 
Posey and ‘assistant to the producer Katherine Love. 
Love has left her passport behind and wants get it. 
Capitan Soto protests that there is no time. Love is 
flustered as the filmmakers tease: "Make up your mind, 
Katherine." "Get aboard Katherine." "Stay here, 
Katherine." As she rushes off, these guys turn on the 
immigrations officer, ridiculing his sunglasses. ; 

It had seemed to me that John and Bill and I were 
three egos in various stages of overinflation, but these 
four are on a whole other plane. Of course, if I had 
done half of what these guys had done, I might be insuf- 
ferable, too. They have been to Afghanistan at least a 
dozen times, gone out on raids with the mujahedin, 
created such critically acclaimed TV specials as CBS’s 
"The Battle for Khost" and the Discovery Channel’s "The 
Secret War." They filmed the British Transglobe Ex- 
pedition, Beverly Johnson in the process becoming the 
first woman to reach both poles overland. Director 
Mike Hoover won an Academy Award for his short film 
"Solo," and more recently with Johnson, for a film called 
"Up." Johnson was the first woman to solo climb El 
Capitan, and cameraman Ron Peers set a world speed 
record solo climbing El Capitan. These people have 
done all the things that I dreamed of as a kid. And here 
I am now, an adventure tourist. 


Our motley group is rounded out by evangelist 
Arthur Blessitt (his real name) and his son Joshua. 
Laying in a hospital near death, Arthur had a vision of 
his life’s work -- to carry a cross around the world. And 
indeed, he has a big 80-pound wooden cross he hefts 
over his shoulder, a little wheel on the trailing end. 
Arthur has "crossed" the world, handing out little stick- 
ers that say, "Smile! God loves you." He reports back to 
his own evangelistic radio program. Antarctica is the 
only continent he hasn’t reached. He is about to rectify 


Not until dusk are we on our way down the Straits of 
Magellan with an endearing "chugga-chugga-chugga." 
Hardly the tempestuous corridor of my imagination, a 
light breeze pushes drizzling rain across the gentle hills 
on either side. 

By morning we turn east into the Beagle Channel. 
Now the islands around us are craggy and mountainous. 
A few glaciers spill down, strewing bits of ice in the 
channel. Their reflections shimmer across the placid 
water on a bright, cloudless day. The islands look great 
for sea kayaking, but I note how the small trees have 
been bent by strong west winds, and the steep shores 
have few landing places. 

Capitan Soto stops the ship so Sam Posey can be 


filmed delivering the introduction to the "Spirit of 
Adventure" in front of a glacier. 

We make a slightly unsettling discovery when a small 
patrol boat passes -- the Rio Baker rolls violently in its 
puny wake! In two days, we will head around Cape 
Horn into the infamous Drake Passage. 

Mike Hoover holds forth on all subjects. The tall, 
dark, wild-eyed director is the charismatic leader of the 
film crew, or "family" as they sometimes refer to them- 
selves. Belligerent, arrogant and interesting, he picks 
cruelly and. relentlessly on Katharine Love, finding her 
poise, good looks and intelligence offensive. Today he 
has made an ad hoc division of humanity: the elite "real 
people" like himself and the larger group of "electric can 
opener people." 

Posey stands accused of electric can opener owner- 
ship, but Posey is no pushover. Aways affable, he gra- 
dually wins Hoover’s respect. I, on the other hand, 
come close to whacking Hoover over the head with a 
bottle. My approach also seems to win Hoover’s 
respect, at least for the moment. 

The ship is shadowed by petrels, effortly matching 


Rio Baker’s nine-knot cruising speed. They swoop back ¢ 


and forth over the ship’s wake, stopping to feed; they 
glide along the ship’s flank within arm’s reach. When I 
ask Bill, the "trained naturalist," what kind of bird this is, 
he condescendingly answers, "Petrel." 

Just to needle him, I inquire, "Would that be the giant 
petrel, the Magellanic petrel or some other kind of 
petrel?" 

He doesn’t know. 


WH dock in Puerto Williams. A small town with a 


few gravel streets and small naval installation, it sits in a 
lush temperate forest. We are joined by fifteen or twen- 
ty passengers flown in from Punta Arenas by Interna- 
tional Adventurers. This rude invasion rankles. Even 
without the polar research vessel, I still manage to think 
of our voyage as a bit of adventure. Now a herd of tour- 
ists -- quite normal people in street clothes and carrying 
Samsonite luggage -- have invaded our little floating 
egomaniacs’ clubhouse. It is almost too much to bear. 

Now I learn I could have purchased this cruise on the 
Rio Baker through any travel agent in North America 
for half the price (US$3,595). But these new arrivals 
aren’t getting what they had paid for either. 

As we chug into open ocean, we begin to plow 
through some big swells, routine waves on the Drake. I 
cling to the rail of the bow, watching dolphins race gaily 
back and forth. As the Rio Baker meets each steep 
wave, the bow rises abruptly, then plunges straight down 
into the trough to be hurled upward again by the next 
wave, enveloping me in a cloud of white spray. The 
water nearly sweeps me overboard. Picking my way 
back across the deck, Capitan Soto, with a greenish-red 
face, orders me away from the bow. 

On the after deck, I ste» over pools of yellow, chunky 
vomit. On the observation deck a passenger in a sleep- 
ing bag lay prone in a near-death experience. Interna- 
tional Adventurers overbooked, so Huge, their leader, 
and a few others sleep on benches or in lifeboats. Be- 
fore long most of the passengers, as well as the captain, 
have taken to their bunks or whatever. A few are down 


Arthur had a vision 
of his life’s work -- 
to carry a cross 
around the world... 
Antarctica is the 
only continent he 
hasn’t reached 

He is about to 
rectify this. 


for the entire voyage. Trans-derm patches against 
seasickness are de rigueur and have Capitan Soto and 
many of the passengers on their feet again the next day. 

We encounter even rougher weather, but still rela- 
tively mild stuff for the Drake. Climbing out of my 
bunk, I have to hang onto a handhold to unlatch the 
cabin door. It falls open with an inward roll of the ship. 
I plunge out the door and slam into the far wall of the 
corridor as the door bangs shut behind me. I can sort of 
zig zag along the corridor. Stories of 40-foot seas gave 
me chills 

The waiter, in a white linen jacket, is the soul of 
swarthy unctuousness, gliding gracefully from deck to 
deck with twenty or so cocktails balanced on his tray. 
He never spills a drop. 


DB) in near the South Shetlands, a 160-mile-long 
ain of islands, we pass majestic icebergs. As we cruise 
through the Nelson Strait on our approach to King 
George Island, skuas and snow petrels join us. Flashes 
of white catch my eye -- hundreds of penguins leaping 
out of the water. 

We chug into Maxwell Bay, dropping anchor near 
the Chilean base. The base commander graciously 
escorts us through the facilities. Families with children 
live year around in dreary pre-fabs to bolster Chile’s 
territorial claims. The base sports a post office, store 
with souvenirs, and Antarctica’s only bank, serving 
adjacent Soviet and Chinese bases as well. 

We head off in the Zodiacs to a penguin rookery. 
With no natural land predators, the little gentoo pen- 
guins and some nearby elephant seals are not unduly 
alarmed at our presence. 

On to the mainland. I pester Bill about staying 
ashore for a couple of days while the Rio Baker tours 
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the peninsula. I haven’t lugged those skis, crampons and 
the rest ali over half of South American for nothing. 

My urgings provoke the shame-faced admission that 
we have no tents, stoves, camping or climbing equip- 
ment. Bill has the two boats and some survival suits. 
For Bill, basically an honest person, the pretense is a 
strain. I just look at him and walk off. 

The Rio Baker heads down the Straits and drops 
anchor in the lee of Nansen Island, a couple of miles 
from the mainland, at an old whaler’s haunt named Foyn 
Harbor. The kayaks assembled, John and I paddle 
around for a while to experience our "kayak expedition" 
which Cosmic Hippie can later advertise as "successful." 

Anyway, John and I are sea kayaking in Antarctica, 
at least. The temperature is above freezing, but sleet 
and snow showers pass through on a gentle breeze. We 
paddle close to shore, admiring high walls of packed 
snow. Small islands in Antarctica take on a characteris- 
tic dome shape as snow mounds to great depths and 
slides off into the sea. On large islands and the main- 
land, the snow packs to ice, forming cliffs at water’s 
edge. Too soon, the Rio Baker hoots for our return. 

The next morning we anchor off the abandoned Chi- 
lean base, Gonzdlez Videla, at Bahia Paraiso. Too 
excited to sleep, I go ashore to look at the penguins. 
With so few places to land, most military bases are 
established near colonies of penguins. This situation is 
not a happy one for the wildlife. Incredibly, the same 
scientific community that has lobbied against tourism 
allows sled dogs to run free, wiping out the defenseless 
birds. 

The two crewmen come ashore with me. Pulling out 
their little box cameras, they harass the penguins and 
loot artifacts from the abandoned base. I help Bev 
Johnson and Ron Peers unload supplies and ride back in 
their Zodiac. They are off for a month to climb some 
mountain. How I wish I were going with them. 
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The Cosmic Hippie group -- joined this time by the 
travel writer Ruth Berkowitz -- gets back in the kayaks. 
Ruth has never been in a kayak; she and Bill proceed 
slowly with a great clashing of paddles. Cosmic Hippie 
is bucking for a bit of free advertising, it seems. 

Several large islands shelter Bahia Paraiso, rising 
to 2,500ft; mainland peaks rise about 6,000ft. The day is 
bright and clear and, in our heavy survival suits, quite 
warm. The water, smooth as glass, ripples only with the 
passing of an occasional crabeater seal. Deep booms 
like echoing gunshots sound every few minutes as the 
heavily-glaciated walls of the bay shift and crack. Se- 
veral tons of ice calve from an ice cliff, crash into the sea 
and send out a swell that causes all the floating bits of 
ice about us to sloosh and chime. We stay away from 
shore, avoiding the showers of ice that sometimes ac- 
company calving. 

We force the boats through basketball-sized chunks 
of glacier ice. Little icebergs -- "bergy bits" as they are 
properly called -- provide platforms for seals to bask on. 
We approach their blue-white crystalline rafts without 
arousing more than lazy interest. 

Bill brings up the subject of leopard seals -- 12-foot, 
800-pound beasts that prey on penguins and crabeater 
seals. They have attacked humans on the ice, though 
never in the water. Sea lions and walruses have attacked 
Kleppers, but for all we know, the bay’s entire leopard 
seal population might rush at us like so many torpedoes, 
taking our boats for crabeater seals with penguins riding 
on their backs. 

We paddle by the Argentine base Almirante 
Brown, abandoned years before when the main building 
burned down. Rumor has it was set by a stir-crazy 
doctor. 

A typical sea kayak trip covers 10 to 20 miles a day. 
We tourist turn back to the ship (4.5 miles away) before 
noon. We can now boast a total of six hours in kayaks in 


"PULLING out their 
little box cameras, they 
harrass the penguins and 
loot artifacts from the 
abandoned base...." 
BELOW: "...the 
Antarctic ‘success.’ A 
photo of John and me in 
a kayak proves it. 
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the Antarctica. I figure I am paying about US$17 for 
every minute in the kayak. 

Cosmic Hippie Expeditions will later trumpet this as 
the first kayaking in Antarctica. In truth, Admiral Byrd, 
employing Kleppers, preceded us by decades. A British 
group in rigid kayaks cruised around Brabant Island, just 
across the strait from Foyn Harbor, in the early 1980s. 
But technically, Byrd landed on ice -- the Ross Ice Shelf 
-- and the British did not cross the straits to the main- 
land, so our little group can still lay claim to the obscure 
distinction of being first to beach a kayak on the Antarc- 
tic mainland. Ruth Berkowitz also became the first 
woman to kayak in Antarctica. Another more sweeping 
world’s record I claim for myself -- the shelling out of 
US$6,480 to kayak for six hours in Antarctica. Surely, 
this is the most money ever spent to paddle a boat. 

The "Spirit of Adventure" team goes on to film 
"Antarctic Odyssey." Beverly Johnson claims to be the 
first person to fly a gyrocopter in Antarctica. Team 
members seem crestfallen when I break the news that 
Admiral Byrd beat them. (William McCormick flew a 
Kellet autogiro on Byrd’s expedition to Little America in 
the early 1930s.) Beverly can still, of course, claim title 
to being the first woman to do so. 

The last I see of Arthur Blessit, he is talking on the 
phone, gin and cigar in hand, loudly arranging lunch with 
George Bush. He and his cross are off to the Sahara. 
Sam Posey will go on to host ABC’s coverage of the 


Surely this is the most money 
ever spent to paddle a boat. 
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"Trans-Antarctica Expedition.". Ruth Berkowitz even- 
tually finds a publisher for her starry-eyed account, no 
doubt luring a whole host of unsuspecting tourists into 
the clutches of Cosmic Hippie Expeditions and Inter- 
national Adventurers, Inc. Great Leader adds traveling 
to latitude 85 degrees south to his list of accomplish- 
ments, and Cosmic Hippie advertises to prospective 
clients the Antarctic "success." A photo of John and me 
in a kayak proves it. 

In the end, Cosmic Hippe send me $1,750 Canadian. 
Only after I going to extraordinary lengths out of sheer 
spite, do I get an additional $250, complete with insult- 
ing letter. 

The moral to my story is that you can pay for a tour, 
but you can’t buy adventure. "Adventure tourism" is 
tourism. While I was ploughing back north on the Rio 
Baker, that insufferable know-it-all Mike Hoover and 
friends were off on their own, having the adventure I 
dreamed of. 
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n the spring of 1987, I stumbled 
‘across an enticing advertisement 
inviting the lay person to experience 
"hands-on" archaeology at a site in 
Peru. Being an avid photographer who 
could only guess which end of a trowel 
to grasp, I brushed this little matter 
aside and gave myself up to visions of 
being on hand, with camera at the 
ready, the day they discovered the 
footprints of South America’s 
"Lucinda." 


Shattered Illusions, Intriguing 
Prospects 


Archaeologist Francis A, "Fritz" 
Riddell, of the California Institute for 
Peruvian Studies, lived near my home. 
I talked with him about the project and 
he assured me that I possessed all the 
necessary qualifications to participate 
in the project and that my photographic 
skills would be of value. 

A slide show of the dig that Fritz 
presented forcefully stripped away any 
romantic notions of bow-tied waiters 
serving high tea and crumpets between 
stints in the trenches. What it did show 
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was the startlingly green Acari River 
Valley slicing through the ruggedly 
beautiful coastal desert of southern 
Peru. 

The dig was in Tambo Viejo Valley, 
an area that has provided evidence of 
occupation by many cultures -- Nazca, 
Wari, Inca and Spanish -- dating back 
2,000 years. 

Fritz lent me a book on the history 
of the Acari Valley and explained in no 
uncertain terms that the primary 
objective was research. Individuals 
would be accommodated where possi- 
ble, but not at the expense of the 
project. 

From the interview, I came away 
with confidence in Fritz (he was for 
many years, California’s State Archaeo- 
logist) that he would at least get me 
back home. I signed up promptly for 
the July ’87 dig, and spent the next few 
months in unnerving anticipation. 


So This Is Archaeology 


Once in the field, we layfolk got lessons 
on using a transit, elementary mapping, 


drawing excavation profiles, plotting 


By Carol L. Howell 


artifacts on grid sheets, and practice in 
the laboratory duties of cleaning, cata- 
loging and storing artifacts, along with 
some basics in illustration. These 
tasks, not to mention excavating, haul- 
ing buckets of dirt and screening tons 
of earth, kept everyone busy. 

The 12 people on our team (ages 18 
to 70) presented an interesting mix of 
students, professionals, avocationals 
and a few, like myself, who were just 
curious. We had a team director, Dr. 
Jonathan Kent, a professor of archaco- 
logy and anthropo ogy in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Our group worked side by side 
and shared accomodations with an 
archaeology professor from Arequipa 
and five of his advanced students. 

Encouraged to try our hand at 
everything, it wasn’t long before 
individual talents surfaced, and we 
merged into a team. Initially, I felt 
intimidated and totally unprepared for 
excavation. What should I look for? 
How careful did I have to be? Should I 


The author, Carol L. Howell, a pro- 
fessional photographer, has participated 
in numerous archaeological digs. 


use the soft brush, whisk broom, trowel 
or shovel? Happily, a field supervisor 
or experienced team member was al- 
ways on hand with instructions and 
advice and the occasional suggestion 
that I take a break and shoot some pic- 
tures. (I wonder what was meant by 
that?) 


Are We Having Fun Yet? 


Excavating is dirty business and 
exhausting work. In July (Peru’s win- 
ter), mornings and evenings are cold. 
When it does warm up (averaging 75 
degrees F.) around mid-day, a strong 
wind comes along blowing papers and 
dirt about. What makes the hard 
work, sore muscles and dirt worthwhile 
is the compelling anticipation of 
discovery. 

And discover we did! Time and time 
again we unearthed valuable and won- 
derous artifacts, effigy pots, mummies, 
fishing tools and nets, a basket of 
weaving implements, textiles and a 
shell-shaped ceramic flute, to name just 
a few. 

Evenings, we went over the day, so 
that everyone was kept up to date on 
the significance and relevance of their 
work, 


Adding to the Record 


Time in the field, especially at such a 
remote location, must go to collecting 
and preserving as much data as possi- 
ble in the time available. It may take 


the whole next year to analyze it. 

My first site was a Nazca cemetery 
under immediate threat from a farmer 
who planned to plow and irrigate it. 

There are nearly a hundred sites in the 
Acari Valley in need of such rescue 
operations. Yet another threat to the 
difficult work of reconstructing a cul- 
ture is the looter (huaquero). The 
looter will toss aside the contents of a 
grave to find a single ceramic vessel or 
other artifact he can sell to a collector. 

In addition to my cemetery, the 
project excavated an early ceramic site 
-- Hacha (ca. 1000 B.C.), Here were 
found intact the interior walls of an 
adobe building plastered and then 
painted with cameloids (Andean came- 
loids include the wild guanaco and 
vicufia and the domesticated llama and 
alpaca). Here too, were found an 
abundance of obsidian tools. Studies 
have traced other obsidian tools found 
in the valley to Quispisisi in the high- 
lands of Huancavelica, several hundred 
kilometers away. Having ethnographic 
data on the appearance of the Hacha 


WATER erosion in a cemetery dating 1000-1500 
A.D. exposes human remains. 


ONE of our finds — a human figurine modeled 
in mud. 


"EXCAVATING is dirty business." 
volunteers are busy at the screens. 


It stripped away any romantic 
notions of waiters serving high tea 
between stints in the trenches. 


A RARE effigy vessel — this one without a mouth; 
some have the eyes scratched out. 


tools will help date other archaeolo- 
gical finds throughout the Andes. 


Research Objectives 


Even the vast store of data accumu- 
lated by the California Insititute for 
Peruvian Studies is but a fraction of 
what remains to be gathered. Still, 
much is being learned from excavating 
and mapping sites about population 
density, the importance of ceremony, 
methods of food production and stor- 
age, class distinctions, burial practices 
and more. 

Much will be learned from an analysis 
of mummies found during excavation. 
Such studies are certain to provide 
information on the general health of 
the population, determine from grave 
artifacts beliefs and customs towards 
sex and age, identify illness and dietary 
deficiencies or pinpoint dietary varia- 
tions that might indicate differences in 
class or recent migration from other 
areas. 

We know from previous work that the 


Here 
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highland cultures of Wari and Inca 
were expansionist. Evidence of these 
cultures has been found in the artifacts 
uncovered in the Acari River Valley 
and we can see a strong influence as 
well from the Nazca Valley to the 
north. The extent of early trade is 
unknown, but we know that trade was 
carried on in wool and coca from the 
highlands, and the Spondylus shell 
from Ecuador. Did these early peoples 
use land routes exclusively, or did they 
sail along the coast in the inflated seal 
skin rafts that appeared along the shore 
in historic times? 

Remarkable Inca roads are found all 
over this area. Many seem built over 
older trade routes, some perhaps dat- 
ing to early Nazca times (ca. A.D. 100). 
Clearly these call for further study, 
pointing as they do to far flung trading 
patterns. 

And of course the broader questions 
remain to be answered: Where did 
these people come from? Did they ar- 
rive as friends or conquerors? What 
conditions allowed them to flourish, 
what forces caused them to decline? 
How did they manage to survive, 
change and adapt. A better under- 
standing of what transpired in the 
Acari Valley may provide us with a 
better understanding of man’s history 
and the growth of civilization. 

More work is planned for 1990. 
One project will attempt to evaluate 
the impact of the Spanish. Another will 
excavate the central multicultural site 
of Tambo Viejo. An attempt will be 
made to recreate a cultural chronology, 
for example, determine when the de- 
fensive walls were constructed and to 
keep out what enemy. Another project 
scheduled for early spring will begin 
analysis of the enormous collection of 
textiles. Many of these textiles are in 
an excellent state of preservation and 
are proof that the technology that 
made them was as advanced as any- 


CRANIAL deformation -- a mark of beauty. 
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care and respect. 


where in the world. Perhaps someday 
we will be able to read the intricate and 
complex designs of this highly civilized 
culture. 


Does Lay Archaeology Work? 


Lay Archaeology is decidedly NOT for 
everyone. Attitude and realistic expec- 
tations are essential. No one on the 
project was. more miserable than the 
young lady who came seeking spiritual 
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THE ONES and skin of a llama buried in front of the door of a house. It was wrapped with great 


enrichment among the ancient ruins. 

It is also important to realize that the 
project is under the direction of profes- 
sional archaeologists, not cheerful and 
accommodating tour guides or people 
pleasers. To a large extent, partici- 
pants must take care of themselves, i.e., 
set aside time to mend jeans, escape 
into a book or strike out for the top of 
the nearest mountain. 

The lay archaeologist foregoes the 
detached spectator role of the tourist. 
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Information from the Archaeological 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
02215; (617)353-9361. 


Cuzco, Peru -- Choquepugio 
(Pre-Inca and Inca periods) 


This fieldwork is part of Arminda 
Gibaja Oviedo’s doctoral dissertation 
research and is sponsored by the 
National Institute of Culture of Peru. 
The dates of excavation are unspeci- 
fied. Choquepugio is noted for its 
monumental structures dating back to 
before the Incas. This study focuses on 
the architecture, ceramics and other 
remains of the Killke and Inca cultures. 

Volunteers must cover all their ex- 
penses; minimum age is 18; experience 


Fieldwork Opportunities Bulletin of the 
675 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 


unnecessary; academic credit is given. 

Contact: Mariscal Gamarra, B-3- 
415 2da etapa, Cuzco, Peru; Tel: 
228714. 


Acari, Arequipa, Peru -- Tambo Viejo 
(Early Nazca, Inca, Spanish) 


Acari, one of the largest Nazca sites, 
was later occupied by the Inca who 
established an administrative center 
there. CIPS has been at this site since 


1984, surveying, excavating and 
salvaging. 
Requirements: Volunteers must 


stay from 10 to 60 days; must be at 


First of all, participants pay for their 
right to work, providing the non-profit 
organization that sponsors them with 
funding and labor. In return, they re- 
ceive training, and experience the thrill 
of discovery. Further, they may exper- 
ience the satisfaction of contributing to 
research into the history of a remark- 
able and mysterious culture. 


Our Digs 


Our compound was clearly the center 
of attention of the small town of Bella 
Uni6én (pop. about 1,000). I enjoyed 
being part of the day to day life of this 
agricultural community, making friends 
with shopkeepers, exchanging greetings 
with familiar faces on the street and 
providing no end of amusement to the 
flocks of children. 

Our accommodations were clean, 
and the beds reasonably comfortable 
(2-4 to a room). Living with Peruvian 
students provided all sorts of cross- 
cultural discoveries and insights. In- 
door plumbing consisted of two toilets 
(one almost always worked) and tap 
water for washing. Additional toilet 
facilities were under construction. 

To bathe, I hung up a bag of water 
warmed (more or less) by the sun. 
After my shower, I refilled the bag for 
the next day. After a day in the dirt, 
everyone craves a shower and the new 
stalls currently under construction will 
be appreciated by future volunteers. 
Sinks were available for washing up 


PART OF a coastal wall built entirely of shells. This unique feature awaits further excavation and 
study. 


and laundry service was included. 

Drinking water was boiled, the food 
basic -- lots of chicken, vegetables, rice, 
potatoes and beans. All in all our 
meals were consistently well prepared, 
varied and plentiful, though breakfast 
always seemed to have something to do 
with oatmeal. 


Getting There 


In previous years, I had enjoyed trips to 


Europe and the Amazon on my own. I 
was not, therefore, thrilled at the pro- 
spect of group travel. There is defi- 
nitely a loss of flexibility and spon- 
taneity when one travels in a herd. 

We used public busses to get from 
Lima to Nazca. After exploring the 
Nazca Lines and other nearby sites, we 
hired a private microbus for the last leg 
to Bella Unién. 

On the plus side, we got group rates 
visiting ruins and museums. Highly 
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least 18 (with parents’ consent); 
academic credit is given; cost: $2350- 
$2500; further details on request; no 
e..perience necessary. 

Contact: Francis A. Riddell, 
President, California Institute for 
Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River 
Way, Sacramento, CA 95826; Tel: 
(916) 362-2752. 


Ilo, Peru -- Textiles Analysis, southern 
Peruvian sites. 
(1100-1500) 


Texiles of the southern coast will be 
examined for their social and economic 
significance. The period covered spans 
Tiwanakun to Incan. Participants will 
benefit from a "strong visual sense and 
patience." The project’s sponsor is the 
Foundation for Field Research. 
Participants will work in teams of 12 
volunteers. 


Requirements: no experience 
necessary; minimum 14 years of age; 
Costs: US$1,290 total not including 
transportation to the site; expect to stay 
two weeks; financial aid available for 
students and teachers. 
Contact: Foundation for Field 
Research, 787 S. Grade Rd., Box 2010, 
Alpine, CA 92001; Tel: (619) 445-9264. 


Bahamas, Grand Bahama Island -- 
Dundee Bay Site 
(1200-1520 A.D.) 


For five to six years, this program will 
excavate a large Lucayan Indian village 
occupied 300-350 years before the 
Spanish arrived in the New World. 
Sponsored by the Grand Bahama Port 
Authority, the Bahamas Archaeological 
Team and the Museum of the Lucayan 
Indian. All ages welcome. 
Requirements: Tuition US$75/ day; 


experience unnecessary; participants 
pay their own expenses. 
Contact: Dr. Julian Granberry, Box 


398, Horseshoe Beach, FL 32648. 


Jamaica, Port Royal -- Port Royal 
(1655-1692; 1692-Present) 


June-August underwater excavation at 
the submerged city of Port Royal 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1692. 

Participation is through a graduate 
course (4-6 credits) offered by the 
Nautical Archaeology Program at 
Texas A & M University. Training 
includes mapping, underwater photo- 
graphy, laboratory processing and 
conservation and analysis of archaeolo- 
gical materials. Also on land excava- 
tions along Lima Street. 

Contact: D. L. Hamilton, Texas A 
& M University, College Station, TX 
771843; Tel: (409) 845-6698. 
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erosion of 

a cemetery dating 
1000--1500 A.D. 
exposing human 
remains pictured 
on page 25. 
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motivated or we wouldn’t have been 
there, we paid special attention to what 
the archaeologist had to say about the 
cultures we would be excavating. 


Was It Worth It? 


For me, the experience of lay archaeo- 
logy proved far more rewarding than 
previous hit and run trips aacad, It left 
me with an addiction to "discovery," so 
much so that I have since spent a great 
deal of time working with Dr. Kent 
getting reports ready, coordinating 
teams and teaching archaeological 
photography. At the moment, I am 
planning to leave for my sixth dig. 

The opportunity to participate on 
an archaeological dig is open to vir- 
tually anyone. All it really takes is time 
and money. It also helps, as I said 
earlier, to have realistic expectations. 

But the more you know, the more 
you get out of such an experience. I 
can only reaffirm Dr. Kent’s recom- 
mendation to read as much as possible 
on your site, and cn the general prin- 
ciples of archaeology. To that end, I 
include a selected list of books he 
recommends. 

Iwould be happy to answer personally 
any questions which readers may have. 
Write me C/O South American Explor- 
er, Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218. 
You may also direct questions to: 


Francis A. Riddell 
California Institute of Peruvian Studies 
9017 Feather River Way 
Sacramento, CA 95826 
Tel: (926) 362-2752 ® 
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The non-archaeologist interested in under- 
standing the principles of archaeological method 
and theory will profit from: 


Fagen, Brian. Archaeology: A Brief 
Introduction. Little, Brown, 1983. 


An excellent travel guide is: 


Jenkins, D. The Rough Guide to Peru. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1985. 


For an understanding of the people of the 
Andes, read: 


Bastien, Joseph. Mountain of the Con- 
dor. West Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
1978. 


Urton, Gary. At the Crossroads of the 
Earth and the Sky. Univ. of Texas 
Press, Austin, 1981. 


For a look at traditional medicine as still 
practiced in the Andes, read: 


Bastien, J., Donahue, J., eds. Health in 
the Andes. American Anthropological 
Association Special Publication No.12. 
Washington, DC, 1981. ~ 


An excellent history of the Spanish Conquest: 


Hemming, John. The Conquest of the 
Incas. Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich 
Publishers, San Diego, 1970. 


Books dealing with the Incas: 


Cobo, Father Bernabe. History of the 
Inca Empire (Trans. Roland Hamil- 
ton). Univ. of Texas Press, 1979. 

Unlike Garcilaso de la Vega, Cobo 
was a firsthand observer. Moreover, he 
was a naturalist, and much of what we 
know about the Inca’s world is related 
in this very readable narrative. 


McIntyre, Loren. The Incredible Incas 
and Their Timeless Land. National 
Geographic Society, Washington, DC, 
1975. This is a beautiful book that not 
only is_ historically accurate, but 
contains fantastic photographs of Inca 
sites, landscapes and natural resources. 


Morris, Craig, and Thompson, Donald. 
Hudénuco Pampa. Thames and Hudson, 


‘London, 1985. This is an exemplary 


treatment of the archaeology of a 
complex Inca site -- perhaps the best 
such ever published. The section on 
architecture and ceramics is applicable 
to research sites on the south coast. 


A compilation of recent archaeological research 
in various areas of Peru. The sections on the 
Early Intermediate Period and Middle Horizon 
are quite good and applicable to our area: 


Keatinge, Richard, editor. Peruvian 
Prehistory. Cambridge U. Press, 1988. 


Kowta, Makoto. An Introduction to the 
Archaeology of the Acari Valley in the 
South Coast Region of Peru. Calif. Inst. 
for Peruvian Studies, Sacramento. A 
survey of the prehistory and historic 
archaeological context within which 
present investigations are taking place. 
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THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


NOW 


THE NON-STOP 
SERVICE TO THE... 


Amazon 


FROM MIAMI 


You came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive but 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that,grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 
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PT By Richard Halliburton 


ATTRACTION 


I. preparation for a recent trip to Peru and 
Bolivia, I called several suppliers trying to find a 
compass balanced for South America. A typical 
response was, "Uh...what’s the difference?" or 
more sarcastically, “What’s it do, point to the 
South Pole?" These people should have known 
better -- they included all of the major wilder- 
ness gear suppliers in my area, equipment ad- 
visors for two "adventure travel" organizations 
and, yes, even the South American Explorers 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
TABLE 1. Analyis of repeated compass readings from five sites, using two different 


compasses. NA and SA indicate compasses balanced for use in North America and 
South America, respectively. General descriptions of the sites follow the table. 


SITE 1 SITE 2 SITE 3 SITE 4 SITE $ 


NA SA NA SA NA SA NA SA WA SA 


178 170 10 


Mean 172.20 17140 7.20 7.80 3640 36.60 290.20 293.40 221.00 223.40 
Variance 12.18 79°) «7.18 = 1.69 029. 331: 16:16 2.795 11.02 30 
Range 9 2 6 3 7 5 6 4 9 1 


t-Value -0.41 0.40 0.11 141 1.44 
(means) 


F-Valuc 15.42* 4.25 2.50 5.79 36.73** 
(variances) 


9 Pe05 
beady (A Sit | 


The t-test for equality of means indicates that the NA and SA means arc not significantly 
different at any site (P>.05). 


The F-test for equality of variances indicates that the NA and SA variances are 
significantly different at sites 1 (P<.05) and 5 (P<.01), but not at sites 2, 3, or 4 (P> 
.0S at cach). 


Site 1: Looking up from valley toward peak 

Site 2: Looking from ridge across valley toward distant pea 
Site 3: Looking down from pass toward landmark in valicy 
Site 4: Looking up from valley toward nearby peak 

Site 5: Looking up from valley floor toward distant pea 
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Club! It became obvious that most folk don’t 
know their declination from their inclination. 

Perhaps a word of explanation is in order. We 
all know that the magnetic north pole does not 
coincide with the geographic north pole, so our 
compasses do not point true north. This 
difference -- between magnetic north and true 
north --is the "magnetic declination." We learn, 
or try to learn, how to adjust for this when we 
use a compass in the field. 

Less widely known is that fact that the north 
end of a compass needle also tilts vertically 
toward the magnetic north pole. In general, the 
needle’s north end tilts down, or dips, in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and tilts up in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. This tilt is called the "magne- 
tic inclination." 

Compass manufacturers correct for magne- 
tic inclination by attaching a small counter- 
weight to the high end of the compass needle, 
balancing it so that it rotates in a horizontal 
plane on its pivot. Thus, a compass balanced 
for use in North America will dip toward the 
south in certain parts of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

The problem is this: If the dip is too great, the 
tip of the compass needle will scrape along the 
surface of the capsule, or "hang up,” and will not 
rotate freely. This can create substantial in- 
accuracies in readings. 

That’s the theory. Is it really a problem in the 
field? Compass manufacturers think so. Silva, 
for example, divides the Earth into five zones of 
magnetic inclination (see Figure 1), and makes 
compasses balanced for each zone. On the 
other hand, clerks who would gladly have sold 
me any old compass, usually disagreed. Even 
after explaining magnetic inclination to them, 
they assured me that I need only tilt the com- 
pass to correct the problem. 


A scientist and skeptic, I decided to conduct 
an experiment. In June and July, 1989, I went 
to Peru and Bolivia. I took two compasses -- 
one balanced for North America (zone MN in 
Figure 1), and one balanced for central South 
America (zone ME). The North American 


(NA) compass was a Silva Polaris Type 7, an 
inexpensive base plate compass widely used by 
hikers and backpackers in North America. The 
South American (SA) compass was a Silva 
Director Type 17, also a base plate compass I 
obtained directly from the manufacturer but 
with a slightly larger capsule than the Polaris. 

I made observations in Bolivia’s Cordillera 
Real, approximately 16 degrees south latitude, 
at elevations ranging from 13,000-15,000ft 
(3,962-4,572m). I chose five sites representing a 
variety of typical compass readings in an alpine 
setting. At each site, I made five independent 
readings with each compass; alternated readings 
with the NA and SA compasses; and after each 
reading, I rotated the capsule to randomize it 
prior to the next reading. A general descrip- 
tions of the sites and the results, are shown in 
Table 1. 

What do these observations mean? We are 
primarily interested in the variance of the 
readings at each site. (Variance is a statistical 
measure of how widely observations are scatter- 
ed about a mean, or average. The higher the 
variance, the greater the scatter, or spread.) 
The working hypothesis (in statistical jargon, 


the "null hypothesis") assumes there is no 


The author, Richard Halliburton, is an Associate 
Professor of Biology at Western Connecticut State 
University. 
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difference between the two compasses, so the 
variances should be the same. If the variance of 
the NA compass is greater than the variance of 
the SA compass, it suggests some source of 
variation other than that due to normal experi- 


mental error. It is evidence that improper 
balance of the needle may be causing some 
error in the readings with the NA compass. 

A statictical analysis is shown in Table 1. 
Here, I shall merely summarize the conclusion. 
At none of the five sites were the means of the 
NA and SA compass significantly different from 
one another. At two sites (1 and 5), the 
variance of the NA compass was significantly 
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greater than the SA compass. This may not 
seem too impressive, but the test for equality of 
two variances is a notoriously weak test. Con- 
sequently, differences must be very large for the 
test to detect them. A closer look at the results 
reveals that for all five sites, the range (maxi- 
mum reading -- minimum reading) was greater 
for the NA compass than for the SA compass. 
These results are somewhat ambiguous, but 
they suggest that under some circumstances, the 
NA compass may be less reliable than the SA 
compass in the Southern Hemisphere. 

This conclusion agrees with my qualitative 
observations. The south end of the needle of 
the NA compass did, indeed, dip substantially 
during readings. I had to be very careful to tilt 
the compass to prevent the needle from hanging 
up. This was not the case with the SA compass. 
There was little or no dip to the needle and no 
tendency to hang up. 

Both compasses had a small air bubble in the 
capsule. (This seems to be a common occur- 
rence at high altitudes, and the bubbles usually 
disappear at lower elevations.) The bubble 
caused a greater problem in the NA compass. 
Because the south end of the needle dipped, I 
had to tilt the north end of the compass up to 
compensate. This caused the bubble to go to 
the high (north) end, and sometimes to inter- 
fere with setting the bearing. Thus, air bubbles 
can seriously compound the potential for error 
due to imbalance of the needle. 

My gencral impression was that the NA 
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compass was more difficult to use in the 
Southern Hemisphere than the SA compass, 
and I felt much less confident in its readings. 
This impression is only weakly supported by the 
statistical analysis, but being trained in 
statistics, I am inclined to take such analyses 
with a large grain of salt. I have much more 
faith in my qualitative observations. 

One can criticize the experiment on two 
counts: the SA compass had a slightly larger 
capsule and in some ways was a better compass 
than the NA compass. It has been my exper- 
ience that with practice the Polaris model is 
capable of giving accurate and repeatable read- 
ings. It has served me reliably and accurately in 
North America for many years. A second criti- 
cism is that the experiment was not "blind;" that 
is, I knew which compass I was using when I 
took each reading. This knowledge may have 
caused some subconscious distortion of the 
data. Aware of this potential bias, I tried hard 
to avoid it. 

My recommendation? If you use a compass 
only for identifying landmarks and do not 
depend on it for route finding, you can probably 
get by with your North American compass in 
South America. But if you rely on your com- 
pass for precise navigation, then you would be 
crazy not to get one properly balanced for a 
specific part of the world. A good compass 
costs only US$20 to US$40 and will last a 
lifetime, so invest in the right one before your 
next trip south. 
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Baring Your Teeth 


[5 BAD 


Barry Walker Interviewed by Kim MacQuarrie 


Barry Walker, amateur ornithologist and jungle guide, is 
co-owner (with his wife, Margot) of Cuzco’s legendary "Cross Keys Pub" -- 
watering hole for legions of expeditionaries, scientists and adventurers. Walker is 
one of a small group who make a living leading people into Peru’s remote 


Walker: Going up river with a group 
of green tourists, we run into a group 
of Nahua Indians going down river in 
three canoes. This is the first time I’ve 
ever met true Amazonian Indians. I 
mean, the ones I normally see are 
wearing jeans and T-shirts. These guys 
-- warriors -- look really fierce. They 
are big, obviously in command of the 
situation. They wear penis straps, 
macaw feathers in their upper lips and 
nothing else. 

I figure we can’t go past them, so we 
pull over. Then they pull over. We 
have no idea how much contact these 
people have had. For all we know, this 
might be their first. One thing I re- 
member is that Amazonian Indians 
have no concept of personal property, 
since everything they need grows 
around them. Anything you value 
shouldn’t be left lying around. An 
Indian may pick it up and won’t be 
inclined to return it. 

The second thing I recall reading is 
that baring your teeth is bad, perhaps 
because many Amazonian animals bare 
their teeth as a sign of aggression. So I 
tell my tourists not to laugh or show 
their teeth. I’m not really sure this is 
the right thing to do, you know. We all 
put on these rather worried frowns, 
and I’m imagining the Nahuas discus- 
sing amongst themselves, "God, but 
these tourists are an ill-tempered lot, 
aren’t they." 

Their language sounds aggressive. 
I’m sure it isn’t meant to be, but the 
sound is throaty. And it’s impossible to 
communicate by sign language. Their 
gestures are completely different from 
ours. Shaking your head side to side 
might mean "yes." Or pointing over 
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mountain and jungle regions. 
In the following interview, 
Walker begins with an 
account of his encounter with 
Nahuas Indians, a fierce 
group he recently contacted 
in Manu National Park. 


? 


Beet o Anite wee Ss > 
there might mean, "I want to go to the 
toilet.". We get absolutely NO- 
WHERE. 

Well, things start getting weird. No 
sooner do I tell my tourists not to leave 
anything lying around, than this tourist 
sets down his expensive Nikon in the 
canoe. Not long after, a Nahua warrior 
wanders over, picks it up and starts 
turning it around, playing with it like 
he’s never seen plastic or metal. Then 
he starts off into the forest! The tourist 
is shouting at me, "You’re the guide; 


The interviewer, Kim MacQuarrie, a 


former naturalist/guide at the Explorers 
Inn in the Tambopata Nature Reserve, is 
an anthropologist who has been studying 
a recently discovered Indian group in 
Peru’s southern jungle. 


now get my camera back! It’s worth a 
thousand dollars!". "Hey, just a mi- 
nute," I say, "I'll try, but I’m not going 
to lose my life over it." 

In the end, I manage to trade his 
camera back for a two-dollar, red base- 
ball cap. 


MacQuarrie: What first brought you to 
to Peru? 


Walker: I studied geology and geogra; 


‘phy at Kingston von Hull University. 


Then I got bored with high school 
teaching at a men’s school. I taught for 
six months after qualifying, then went 
back to the Shetland Islands. I worked 
on oil platforms, because it was fast 
money. It was boom times on the 
North Sea then. Working two weeks 
on, two weeks off, I had time to study 
birds there in the Shetlands -- sea birds 
and the like. 

One Christmas, I was working on a 
platform that had a compulsory shut- 
down for the holidays. They kept on a 
skeleton crew -- the rest of us had to 
leave on a month’s vacation. Another 
birdwatcher worked on an adjacent 
platform. Since we had lots of money 
burning holes in our pockets, I got him 
on the radio and said, "Look, let’s go 
birding somewhere, somewhere far 
away." 

We tried for Thailand, but all the 
flights were booked. My friend said, 
"Well, look, let’s go to the most ex- 
pensive destination we can think of -- 
one good for birds -- because we may 
never have the money again." Since 
Peru has more birds than any country 
in the world, and it’s an expensive 
destination from Britain, we came 


here. We scrambled air tickets, got 
some basic birding information, and 
flew to Iquitos. We set foot in the 
Amazon -- completely lost, of course." 


MacQuarrie: What was your impres- 
sion? 

Walker: It was different from anything 
I'd ever experienced. Apart from Eu- 
rope and North America, I’d birded in 
the Middle East -- Syria, Jordan, Israel 
(on the Left Bank) -- desert areas. I'd 
also been to Mexico and Guatemala, 
but in those jungles there was always 
someone else around. It was like bird- 
ing little patches of forest between 
chacras [fields]. But Iquitos...well, I 
couldn’t believe the sort of wilderness! 
I couldn’t believe I was seeing fresh- 
water dolphins! We didn’t know any- 
thing about the birds. It was hard 
work, but I got hooked on it. I quit my 
job and came back with a pile of cash, 
staving off responsibility for the first 
time in my life. I ended up in Cuzco 
where I met my future wife. Then I 
went to Explorer’s Inn -- my first ex- 
perience in Madre de Dios, a pristine 
area. 

Later, I started working in the cloud 
forest. That’s what I’ve been doing re- 
cently, My next area of concentration 
will be the snow line. But the rain 
forest is, perhaps, my favorite habitat in 
Peru. 


The tourist is shouting 
at me..."Get my camera 
back! It’s worth a 
thousand dollars." 


MacQuarrie: How did you get started 
guiding? 


Walker: [| planned on staying here 
until my money ran out, but my wife, 
Margot, had worked in tourism and 
knew all the people in the business. 
Tour companies knew that I was know- 
ledgeable about ecology and birds. So 
just as I began thinking about going 
back to England to teach, job offers 
started coming in. "Hey, we have a 
group of biologists from Pennsylvania 
coming down." So I started working 
here, became self-sufficient and didn’t 
have to think about England. It got to 
the point where I was earning enough 
money and I had time to do research. I 
didn’t plan anything; it just fell 
together. 


Barry and Margot Walker at the Cross Keys Pub. 
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MacQuarrie: How did the exploration 
group "The Ramblers" begin? 


Walker: It started among tour guides 
and expatriates living in Cuzco. We 
didn’t get together enough. We were 
always working with tourists -- hard 
work, you know -- and we wanted to 
relax. We always met in the pub, but 
thought about doing something more 
constructive, something in the field. 
Well, in England, we have the "Ram- 
blers Association," with a lot of old 
women and men who take their packs 
and "ramble" from one pub to the next. 
So, as regulars of the Cross Keys, we 
(tongue in cheek) decided on the name 
"Cross Keys Ramblers." 

It was also in the spirit of Eric 
Newby’s A Short Walk in the Hindu 
Kush. He’s the travel writer. He'd 
been hiking for Christ knows how long 
through some of the most difficult 
terrain in the world -- when some tour- 
ist came along and asked what he’d 
been doing? And Newby answered, 
"I’ve been for a short walk in the Hindu 
Kush." 

So "Ramblers" is a bit of a joke. 
There are nine of us: three Brits, an 
Argentinian, a Peruvian, an American, 
a Canadian and two Germans -- quite 
international. We wanted to go some- 
where where no man has gone before. 
And because most of us are trekking 
guides and know what we’re doing, we 
decided that the first destination would 
be Chicarara Ridge as a trial run to see 
how we’d get on, how we could work 
together. 

We decided on the hard route from 
the back side which hadn’t been done 
for many, many years. James Dirks 
was the only one who had done it in a 
long time. We found that it had been 
sO many years since anyone had actual- 
ly gone there, that the section going 
down to the Rio Blanco was over- 
grown -- impenetrable. We worked a 
full day with machetes. It was a tough 
trip -- one of us almost fell off a cliff 
face. But we got there and, you know, 
it worked out fine. We had good fun. 

We came out by way of the Apurimac 
River. One of the hardest things I’ve 
ever done in my life was getting out of 
the Apurimac Canyon. It is deep! 
First, we had to get across the river, 
and the only way to do that is with a 
steel cable. We didn’t have much 
equipment -- only carabiners and har- 
nesses. We had to carabiner our- 
selves to the steel cable, then pull 
ourselves across with our backpacks 
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We set foot in the Amazon -- 
completely lost, of course. 


slung below us. The Apurimac, you 
know, is a pretty big river -- a lot of 
white water! What with all the weight, 
the cable sagged in the middle, so 
ulling myself up the last bit, my arms 
elt pulled apart. I barely made it. 
And we got up to the side and had to 
climb the almost 2,000 meters out of 
the Apurimac Canyon in burning sun. 
For me, it was the toughest thing in the 
world. 

Anyway, we made our trial run, The 
next thing was to head out to where no 
one had been before and look around 
for ruins. Our second expedition was 
to Apu Catinti, regarded by the Que- 
chua as a sacred mountain, and possi- 
bly a site of major ruins, if not Paititi 
itself. It was a tough trip. We used 
ropes for getting around cliffs. We got 
to Apu Catinti, a lake by a waterfall, 
which, according to historical data is 


where Paititi should be -- and there 
was zilch. Absolutely nothing. To 
make it worse, we found out that sever- 
al months before, another guy (Gre- 
gory Deyermenjian) had already been 
to Apu Catinti and had written it up in 
the South America Explorers Club 
magazine [South American Explorer 
Issue #19]. 

On our third and most successful 
trip, we reached an incredible area in 
the Cordillera Urubamba. With infor- 
mation from campesinos, we found the 
only entrance through a ring of moun- 
tains. After crossing over a series of 
4,000-meter passes, we came out over- 
looking dense jungle. A shaft of sun- 
light shone down on a fertile valley 
below. We stood there at snow line. It 
was like viewing Shangri-la. 

Down below, we came upon a fami- 
ly of Indians. Robert Randall, an 
American ethnologist/writer and the 
only one of us who speaks Quechua, 
went over to where they were sitting 
and said, "We’re looking for ruins." 
They replied there are no ruins in the 
area, that they’ve never seen any. "Oh, 
God," we thought, " we’ve come all this 
way, over four 4,000-meter passes!" 
Randall says, "I’ve had enough. I’m 
going to the bathroom. Wait for me." 
And he goes off into the nearest bush- 
es. Then we hear him shout, "Hey, I’ve 
found some ruins!" 

On further investigation, we found a 
major complex of at least 200 pre-Inca 
dwellings, a major cemetery with lots of 
bones and many unopened tombs. Af- 
terwards, we passed the information 
along to the INC (National Institute of 
Culture). 


MacQuarrie: Do you have any expedi- 
tions planned for the future? 


Walker: Our next one is coming up 
this month, and it’s a big one. We’ve 
got some inside information. I can’t 
say much about it, but we think we 
might find something. We bumped in- 
to a peasant on the way back from our 
last expedition -- a pure Quechua 
speaker who just popped up out of no- 
where. He claims we went off in the 
opposite direction of the really big 
ruins. He’s been to Ollantaytambo a 
couple of times and he said, "It’s like 
that, only better." That indicates Inca 
origin and perhaps major, sophisticated 
imperial stonework. And...well, I can’t 
say more about this. [ll get into 
trouble. We'll let you know what we 
discover. oO 


TUMMY TEASERS 


Lost Crops of the Incas: Little-Known 
Crops of the Andes with Promise for 
Worldwide Cultivation, National Acade- 
my Press, Washington, DC, 1989, $20. 

At the moment of Francisco Pizar- 
ro’s brazen arrival in 1532 on the north 
coast of what is now Peru, the edible 
plant species cultivated by Andean 
Indians nearly equaled all the species 
then cultivated in all of Europe and 
Asia. 

Some Andean plants, such as the 
potato and tomato, not only remained 
important Latin American foodstuffs 
but became popular in Europe, albeit 
after initial resistance. Others, how- 
ever, such as the Andean walnut, the 
pacay and kiwicha, were neglected or 
disappeared into obscurity. Ethnocen- 
tric Europeans slowed the spread of 
Andean exotics in Europe, just as they 
deprecated native plants in the Andes. 
(Worse, as D. W. Gade points out in 
Plants, Man, and the Land in the 
Vilcanota Valley in Peru, many native 
plants in the Andes were displaced by 
Spanish imports.) 

Commissioned by the National Re- 


search Council, a consortium of the , 
National Academies of Science, En-$ 


gineering, and Medicine, Lost Crops 
pulls together the work of several 
hundred plant scientists around the 
world and is intended to stimulate 
interest in the economic and nutritional 
value of the not-so-well-known Andean 
plants. 

The study discusses 31 roots, tubers, 
grains, legumes, vegetables, fruits and 
nuts that could possibly be cultivated 
outside the Andes. Scattered among 
the plant reports are short narratives 
on such topics as the Incaic influence 
on the spread of plants in the Andes, 
the potato’s rude reception in Europe, 
the climate of the puna and the prolific 


uses for capsaicin, the chemical that 
gives pepper its bite (capsaicin, for 
example, has found its way into ginger 
ale and anti-mugger spray). 

The potato, which ultimately blos- 
somed into everything from Russian 
vodka to Italian gnocchi, was not 
immediately welcomed at European 
tables. The botanical word ‘tuber’ 
comes from the mistaken notion that 
the potato was a species of truffle, a 
fungus. Europeans also erroneously 
thought that the potato caused leprosy 
and syphilis, thus dampening their 
appetite for the root until well into the 
late 1700s. 

Of the Andean plants promoted in 
Lost Crops, quinoa is among the least 
lost and the most promising. High in 
protein, quinoa remains an important 
foodstuff in the Andes where it is used 
in everything from soup to livestock 
feed. Colorado farmers have had some 


success cultivating quinoa in the high, 
dry San Luis Valley, but most of the 
quinoa appearing with increasing fre- 
quency in US health food stores is 
imported from South America. 

Who knows? Maybe a decade from 
now the world will be quaffing quinoa 
stout in Dublin pubs, showering quinoa 
kernels on newlyweds at Baltimore 
weddings and savoring quinoa fettucine 
in Tuscan trattorias. 

Other Andean foods with a promis- 
ing future include the nuna, a high 
protein common bean that bursts like 
popcorn when heated and tastes like 
peanuts; kiwicha, a high protein grain 
once a staple among the Incas; and 
lticuma, a sweet fruit high in fiber and 
carbohydrates that tastes like maple 
syrup. -- Daniel Buck 


SLOW BURN 


Fire Down Below: A Journey of 
Exploration from Mexico to Chile by 
Robert Harvey. Simon and Schuster, 
304pp., US$19.95. 

Fire Down Below claims to be an 
“up-to-date, vividly reported, nation-by- 
nation guide to Central and South 
America." We are promised "insights 
from history, analyses of cultural and 
economic trends." Robert Harvey, 
Chief Foreign Editorialist for the Daily 
Telegraph, divides his journey into four 
"trails" -- those of Blood (Central 
America), Indian (the Andes), Despair 
(the southern cone) ad Riches (Brazil, 
Venezuela and Mexico). Some coun- 
tries he has visited several times; others 
as little as two days, confining himself 


= to interviewing politicians and official 


spokesmen in the capital. 

He gets off to a bad start in Guate- 
mala where, after a lurid description of 
a massacre, he begins scattering about 
the factual mistakes and inconsistencies 
that litter his book. Though "darkness 
loomed" at 5 p.m. in Antigua and he is 
anxious to reach Guatemala City be- 
fore nightfall, he is miraculously able to 
see Lake Atitl4n (an hour’s drive away), 
have a chatty drink in a bar and visit 
Chichicastenango (a further detour of 
120 miles over winding roads) where he 
was “held up by a huge procession" be- 
fore reaching Guatemala City in time 
to meet a friend for dinner. 

I was prepared to forgive this fudg- 
ing as artistic license, but it is soon 
followed by more worrying distortions. 
By his own account, Harvey talks to 
Vinicio Cerezo (“most likely Guatema- 
la’s next president") in 1986; if so, he 
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was unaware that Cerezo had already 
been elected president in 1985. He 
also seems to think that Guatemala’s 
currency is the peso, that tobacco was 
introduced by the conquistadors and 
that the Mam, Quiché, Pokomam and 
Chol are distinct from the Maya. 
(They are all Maya, as are other impor- 
tant groups he ignores.) These mis- 
takes do not stop Harvey from dilating 
on Indian society and religion. Not 
everything here is wrong, but he pre- 
sents Maya belief invidiously as super- 
stition -- a nasty word he does not 
shrink from using. (Later, in his 
description of "the Andean Indian," he 
assumes that the culture of one remote 
and unusual group is typical of all, from 
Colombia to Bolivia.) 


I still hoped that the modern mater- 
ial -- especially Guatemala’s complex 
and daunting politics -- would be 
handled with more responsibility, but 
Harvey gives us the country’s recent 
history in the form of long monologues 
from a shadowy figure called "Juan." 
Imparting information by direct speech 
isn’t of much value unless the speak- 
er’s reliability is established. Is Juan’s 
breezy outline to be taken as fact, or is 
it merely opinion? Harvey wants to 
have it both ways. He winces briefly "at 
the violence of Juan’s contempt for the 
lower classes" but leaves us to absorb 
his attack on President Jacobo Arbenz 
(ousted by the CIA in 1954) as a fair 
assessment. It is not: Arbenz was no 
communist, and his American-installed 
successor, Castillo Armas, described 
here as "a good president," was a hard- 
right puppet best remembered for de- 
priving illiterates -- more than half the 
population -- of their vote. 

The book improves a bit in El Sal- 
vador and Chile, where Harvey seems 
to have spent more time and done 
some reading, but most of Fire Down 
Below is shallowly researched and 
deeply flawed. The howlers are much 
too numerous to list, and I suspect I 
missed many in countries I don’t know 
well myself, but here is a sampling 
from Peru: The Viceroyalty of New 
Spain was not Peru but Mexico; the 
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capital of the Inca Empire was not 
Cajamarca but Cuzco; Peru cannot 
possibly have both "89 percent" literacy 
and half of its population (the Indians) 
"most of them illiterate;" the Amazon 
rubber boom was based on the tapping 
of wild trees, so the exploiters could 
hardly have been "planters" -- a silly 
slip because this vicious trade was 
ended by the first viable plantations in 
Malaya. 

Harvey’s carelessness with facts and 
his cliché-infested journalese reveal a 
book as hastily done as the travels on 
which it is based. But much more dis- 
turbing than the style is the so-called 
analysis. Harvey wants to convince us 
that "The trouble in Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador and Honduras has 
been too little American influence, not 
too much." He defines American in- 
fluence merely as Washington’s 
occasional efforts to restrain right-wing 
extremists, and he claims that "troglo- 
dytic military regimes" are purely 
homegrown. This is blaming the vic- 
tims. Foreign powers -- especially the 
United States -- have repeatedly helped 
dictators come to power and stay there: 
Guatemala (1954) and Chile (1973) are 
notorious examples. Harvey’s attempts 
to wriggle past this issue lead him into 
all sorts of handwringing and sciolistic 
nonsense about national character: "In 
Bolivia," he asserts, "the problem is of a 
wholly inhospitable land and the 
desperate men that it breeds." This 
land was hospitable enough to breed 
the great civilization of Tiahuanaco and 
other impressive cultures; if Harvey 
had gone to Potosi, he might have 
understood that Bolivia’s desperation 
has more to do with the West’s long 
appetite for silver and tin. 

The trouble, of course, throughout 
Fire Down Below, is that Harvey has 
spent most of his time taking notes 
from US embassy officials, wealthy 
expatriates and local bigwigs. His idea 
of meeting the people is to chat with 
cab drivers. Indians and the poor are 
mere abstractions -- people for whom 
Harvey fecls vaguely sorry, but who 
remain impossibly remote to him and 
his readers. This book is neither a 
useful guide nor fresh reportage; any- 
one wanting to learn the basics about 
Latin America would be better off with 
an encyclopaedia. 

-- Ronald Wright 


[Ronald Wright is the author of Cut 
Stones & Crossroads: A Journey in 
Peru (1984). His latest book is Time 
Amozg the Maya.] 


BOAT PEOPLE 


Paucartambo: Inca River (Part I) and - 
Paucartambo: The Rest of the River 
(Part If) John Armstrong Movies. 
Available through the South American 
Explorers Club (Part I: $29/$25 
Members; Part II: $39/$35 Members). 

John Armstrong is a determined 
whitewater warrior. In the 1980s he led 
three kayaking attempts down the Rio 
Paucartambo on the eastern slopes of 
the southern Peruvian Andes. 

Low water stranded his first expedi- 
tion in 1983. Two years later, Arm- 
strong set out to run the 180-mile 
Paucartambo from its highest navigable 
source, Laguna Singrenchcha, 14,260 
feet up the Vilcanota Range at the foot 
of Mt. Auzangate, to the junction with 
the Urubamba River, 13,000 vertigi- 
nous feet down the Andes. Much of 
the river is class IV, V and VI water. 

Armstrong, at 32, the self-described 
“geezer in the group," called their 
proposed run "the greatest sustainable 
vertical descent in kayaking history." 
But high water, fed by steady rains 
forced the team to abandon the river 
halfway down. In 1986, Armstrong 
returned to finish the task. These two 
videos are the journal of the second 
and third expeditions. 

In 1902, Father Ramon Zubieta, 
prefect of the Cuzco missions and 
noted river explorer, surveyed the 
Paucartambo from the town of the 
same name,down to the river’s junction 
with the Urubamba and established 
that the Paucartambo was not part of 
the Madre de Dios system. (Among 
the wrong-headed travelers was Sir 
Clements R. Markham, who set off 
northeast down the Andes from the 
village of Paucartambo in 1853, and 
concluded that the Paucartambo River 
linked up with the Madre de Dios, or 
Purus, River. Markham related that 
Paucartambo, "Inn of the Flowery 
Meadow" in Quechua, was originally 
the name of a fort built by Manco 
Capac at the montafa end of the 
Vilcanota range. Cuzco and Lima, 
Clements R. Markham, 1956.) 

The first explorer to trek the length of 
the Paucartambo, from the Auzangate 
plateau to the Urubamba, is thought to 
have been Jorge von Hassel, a German 
engineer in service to the Peruvian 
Junta de Vias Fluviales, in 1904. ("Rios 
Alto Madre de Dios y Paucartambo," 
by Jorge von Hassel, Boletin de la 
Sociedad Geografica de Lima, Vol. 17, 
1905, pp. 288-310.) Over the years, 
Vilcanota’s spires and trails have 


attracted numerous climbers and 
hikers. Piero Ghiglione made the first 
attempt on the Auzangate massif in 
1950, and a German group became the 
first to reach the summit of its highest 
peak, 6,384 meters, in 1953. 
(Mountaineering in the Andes, Jill 
Neate, 1985.) 

Hikers today follow a network of 
well worn paths. (Backpacking and 
Trekking in Peru and Bolivia, Hilary 
Bradt, 1987; "Cordillera Vilcanota: 
Tinqui-Auzangate," South American 
Explorer, 1985.) Until  Armstrong’s 
expeditions, however, the Paucartambo 
had not been boated from top to 
bottom. 

In addition to Armstrong, the 1985 
kayakers included Mark Allen (who 
drowned in a kayaking accident in 
California shortly after his return from 
Peru), Lars Holbeck, Eric Magneson 
and Phil DeReimer. The 1986 team 
comprised the four 1985 survivors and 
three fresh argonauts -- Nancy Wiley, 
Bob McDougall and Beth Rypins. 

Bobbing and jouncing through the 
boulder-chgcked Paucartambo in their 
orange, blue and yellow helmets, slick- 
ers and life jackets, and matching 
kayaks, Armstrong’s throng looks like a 
school of plastic dolphins -- or rubber 
duckies from Mars, by the looks on the 
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faces of the campesino children who 
scamper along the river’s banks, grin- 
ning and gaping at these water- ‘borne 
aliens. 

The clash of cultures is stark, as the 
California athletes, who teach kayaking 
for a living, rendezvous with the high 
Andes farmers, who scratch chacras for 
a sort of living. The Peruvians are at 
once more charming and articulate 
than the Californians, who kayak better 
than they talk. 


The expedition tarries a Yanama, 
where a village official greets Arm- 
strong: "We feel great affection for 
you, and we are happy to have you in 
this place, in this small valley where 
you cultivate this beautiful sport -- 
What sport is it?" 

The expediton’s teamster, Antonio 
Choque, who shuttles supplies from 
Cuzco to the kayakers as they bounce 
down the Paucartambo, brings tears to 
his colleagues’ eyes at a luncheon as he 
salutes Mark Allen’s memory: "A plea- 
sant toast to a friend, so well loved. 
Mark -- we affectionately called him 
‘Mark, the Child-Hearted’ -- salud." 

In contrast, Lars Holbeck awkwardly 


if 


romanticizes on peasant life in the 
Andes: "It makes me ponder the dif- 
ference in our lives and try to imagine 
what is life to them. Sometimes, I 
wonder, you know, maybe their lives 
aren’t a little more rewarding then ours 
are, in some ways." And, although the 
upper Paucartambo is strewn with vil- 
lages, caserias and haciendas, another 
kayaker concludes that "to try to travel 
some of these areas on foot would just 
be nearly impossible." 

No matter. Talking kayakers are fish 
out of water. Their whitewater sport is 
the show. Hot-dogging through steep, 
narrow gorges, the kayakers twirl their 
paddles, zig-zagging around boulders: 
The Paucartambo widens, the gorges 
flatten into meadows and llamas join 
the race, bounding down grassy banks 
through eucalyptus groves. The inhabi- 
tants of entire villages pile onto bridges 
to peer at the kayakers as they dart 
The gorges return, and the river nar- 
rows. The kayakers careen out over 
enormous boulders as if shot from a 
cannon. The Paucartambo’s volume 
increases dramatically as it slices 
through moss-hung cloud forest, down 
the eastern slopes of the Andes, until 
the river and Armstrong’s colorful 
flotilla tumble out into the Urubamba 
and the journey’s end. -- Daniel Buck 
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wanedere lust 
An impulse to travel; 


restlessness combined with 
a sense of adventure. 


“Great Expeditions Magazine has done it 
again! Overcome by others' tales of adventure 
in foreign lands, | am taking a leave from my 
job to travel in Africa for several months..." 
Peter Turner 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
features articles on cultural 


discovery, independent 
budget travel, outdoor 


recreation, and destinations 
untouched by mass tourism. 


Readers have shared the 
adventure of visiting a 
remote Tibetan monastery, 
climbing Chile's Villarica 
volcano, vacationing ata 
Spanish language school in 
Guatemala, and saving 
hundreds <* dollars by flying 
as an onboard courier. 


Subscribe, or request a free 
sample copy. But, be 
warned—it could lead to 
insatiable wanderlust! 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
$18/six issues. Pay by check, or 
Visa/Mastercard (include card number 
and expiration date). ° 
Canada: 

Box 8000-411 
Abbotsford BC 

V2S 6H1 

Or, call 604-852-6170 


USA: 

Box 8000-411 
Sumas WA 
98295-8000 
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LATIN LIBBER 


Peregrinations of a Pariah, 1833-1834, 
by Tristan, Flora. Translated, edited 
in introduced by Jean Hawkes, Beacon 
Press, 1987, 312pp., map, US$9.95. 

She called herself a pariah because 
she left her husband, something few 
women did in 1825. She urged feminist 
reforms when it was outrageous to do 
so. She published a novel and several 
books on social reform and travel. Her 
husband tried to murder her, but she 
lived to lecture on universal worker 
cooperation as she traveled through 
France, collecting material for her 
books. One book on women’s rights, 
was published only a few months after 
her death in 1844 in a version rewritten 
by a friend. Another, Le tour de 
France, saw print for the first time in 
1973. She was Flora Tristan, whose 
daughter Aline would be the mother of 
painter Paul Gauguin. 


In Peregrinations of a Pariah, 
Tristan relates her travels to Peru in 
1833-34 to claim part of her father’s 


family fortune. |The book, first 
published in 1838 in France, has been 
republished in its complete 180,000- 
word, 908-page length in Chile and 
Peru three times during the 20th cen- 

This is its first appearance in 
English. Minor characters and other 
material have been omitted for reasons 
of space, economy and lack of appeal 
to modern readers. As the translator, 
Jean Hawkes, points out, "There is 
enough of Flora Tristan’s attractive and 
contradictory personality in these pages 
to engage the interest and affection of 
readers, even if, like me, they find her 
exasperating at times." 

And Flora Tristan is exasperating. 
Her uncle Don Pio refuses to give her 
the 100,000 florins she claims is her 
rightful inheritance (he does give her 


an annual income of 2,500 florins), so 
she refuses to speak to him, even while 
continuing to live in his house. Though 
a certain Captain Chabrie (who be- 
lieves her the unwed mother of an ille- 
gitimate daughter) is falling in love 
with her, she does nothing to dis- 
courage him. Witness to a battle be- 
tween rival political parties, she is sure 
she could have managed the troops 
better. 

Despite a blinding confidence in 
European (especially French) superior- 
ity, she is a fairly sharp observer. She 
draws life-like portraits of the officers 
aboard the Mexicain, the ship that 
takes her to Valparaiso and Peru. 


While contemptuous of Blacks and 
Indians as races, she states that her 
family’s Black maid in Arequipa has 
more common sense and courage than 
her cousins. She submits cheerfully to 
the avid curiosity of the nuns of Santa 
Catalina, lifting her skirts so they can 
finger her corset and drawers. 

She meets Sefiora Gamarra, wife of 
the recently deposed president, with 
whom she discusses pride and power 
until the unfortunate Jady has an epi- 
leptic seizure, which Flora firmly 
believes she caused: "At that moment, 
I penetrated her mind: my soul took 
possession of hers. I felt stronger than 
she was and dominated her with the 
power of my gaze. She perceived this 
and grew pale; the color drained from 
her lips, and with a sudden movement 
she flung her cigar into the sea and 
ground her teeth. Her expression 
would have made the boldest tremble, 
but she was under my spell and I read 
distinctly all that was passing inside 
her." This romantic style and notions 
common to the early 19th century are 
somewhat heavy going for today’s 
reader. 

Tristan describes Peruvian/Spanish 
society in the early days of the republic, 
commenting on such things as the saya 
and manto, seductive yet concealing 
garments worn only by Limefias: "The 
women of Lima dominate the men be- 
cause they are so far above them in 
intelligence and willpower.... However, 
I must point out how well their style of 
dress has contributed to the great 
freedom and powerful influence they 
enjoy. If they should ever abandon it, 
they would have to adopt an entirely 
different set of values." They have. 
They did. 

Flora Tristan’s Peru is not ours, 
interesting as it may be to read about 
it. -- Paula M. Strain 
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A selection of letters recently received at 
the Club from Life Members: 


LIFE SUPPORT 


BRAITHWAITE 


Please find enclosed a money order 
for $500 for membership to the South 
American Explorers Club. Also, I re- 
turn the 5,000 sol note as I am not 
open to bribes unless they can be 
drunk 


Good luck with the new clubhouse 
in Quito. 


-- Colin Braithwaite 
England 
KOSAN 


Having read your witty Club News 
item on “Plaque Buildup," I have suc- 
cumbed to Betsy’s "Special Memorial 
Offer" at Quito, Ecuador, for a Life 
Membership, though on the verge of 
bankruptcy due to Santa’s demand for 
expensive children’s gifts this Yuletide 
Season. 

Your current issue, along with that 
of the winter catalog, is replete with 
delightful surprises. . 

-- Charles Kosan 
Los Angeles, CA 


McGUINNE. 


Yes, I want my name to "shine like 


a beacon to my distant progeny to 

shape up" -- as well as the joys of Life 
Membership. 

-- Ann P, McGuinness 

Gardnerville, NV 


LODGE 


We think the services you provide 
and your crazy style are so worthy that 
we decided to give ourselves a Christ- 
mas present. We want to buy a Life 
Membership. 

We are elementary school teachers 
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KS Letters ‘ 


and are planning a visit to Ecuador and 
possibly Venezuela this summer. We 
noticed on page 50 of Issue #23 of the 


‘ South American Explorer you mentioned 


"wonderful" employment opportunities 
for "a bone, a kick and a snarl." We 
would be interested in helping out for a 
short time and for less (no bones... 
we're vegetarians) if you need any 
healthy bodies in Quito this summer. 
Our skills are limited, but we’re free! 
-- Jeannie & Bill Lodge 
Vancouver, WA 


McCASKEY 


Enclosed please find another con- 
tribution to the new Clubhouse in 
Quito...to achieve my piece of immor- 
tality. I got a nice letter from Betsy last 
week, and she seems to be her usual 
enthusiastic self. 

-- Dan McCaskey 
Fairfax, VA 


HENDERSON 


Don [Montague] -- oh Don -- OH 
DON! Well, I got a Life Membership 
for Christmas and you didn’t....nyah, 
nyah, nyah, nyah, nyah! I know, don’t 
say it, YOUR membership is pre-life, 
after-life and good for every possible 
identification, moniker and appellation 
for at least 16,000 possible reincar- 
nations, aliases, secret identities and 
assumed names -- right? You guys that 
start these organizations get to do that 
-- the rest of us have to pay through the 
nose for such privileges. 

I just found out about this sorpresa 
grande and ruined my husband’s big 
plans. HOW? I read it in the last issue 
on page 48, that’s how! Ha, ha, that'll 
teach the husband to try to put one 
over on the old wifer! Clever dog that 
I am, I grabbed issue #23 last night 
before he got it, and there, I mean 
there, it was -- my niche in history 
assured! 

Thank you so much, and all kidding 
aside, I am proud and pleased to be 
affiliated with the South American 


Explorers Club. Jake and I truly love 
and believe in Latin America and Latin 
Americans, so this membership and its 
benefits (gift subscriptions) will be 
used by us as a tool to help combat the 
pervasive negative press this region 
gets and help enlighten selected people 
who are themselves in a position to 
enlighten others. Thus endeth the 
sermon. Tal luego, etc. 
-- Carolyn Henderson 
Cosmopolis, WA 


DOGGETT 


Attached please find my check in 
the amount of $500. I would like a Life 
Membership in the South American 
Explorers Club. I fell in love with the 
organization many years ago when I 
took that shaky ol’ elevator to the 2nd 
floor of that old building in Denver. I 
still have the note that was taped to the 
elevator control panel. It reads as 
follows: 


To the faint-hearted & suburban-bred: 
You may inherit the earth some day, but 
first you have to ride in this elevator. 
There is nothing wrong with it. It works 
fine. Quit trembling and git in there. 
The old manual apparatus doesn’t work. 
Just push the button. 


My introduction to the office in Lima 
also had its moments. I spent one 
whole day looking for 3714 Casilla 
Street before learning that "casilla” 
means "post office box." 

Thank the Lord Linda Rojas 
happened to be in both places upon 
our visits and led us "explorers" with 
excellent advice and direction. 

-- Wayne C. Doggett 
Lubbuck, TX 


QUINOA DIGEST 


Two recipies from the kitchen of fellow 
Member Cathy Chitwood: 


Quinoa Cookies 


1/2 cup quinoa 

1/2 cup soft butter or margerine 
1/2 cup firmly packed brown sugar 
1 egg 

11/4 cups flour 

3/4 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp. baking soda 

1/2 tsp. vanilla 

1 cup raisins 


Cook quinoa until tender. Drain if 


necessary. Grease baking sheets and 
preheat oven to 375 degrees. Cream 
butter and brown sugar until fluffy. 
Beat in egg. Combine flour, salt and 
baking soda. Reduce mixer speed to 
low and beat the dry ingredients into 
the butter/sugar. Stir in the vanilla and 
raisins, then the well-drained quinoa. 
Drop rounded teaspoons of batter onto 
sheets. Bake for 12 minutes or until 
golden brown. 


Quinoa Atamalda con Queso 


1,5 cups quinoa 

2 tbsp. roasted peanuts 

1 tbsp. ground red aji 

2 tbsp. crumbled fresh cheese 
1 onion 

3 potatoes 

1 tbsp. garlic 

4 tbsp. oil 

salt and pepper to taste 


Wash quinoa well and parboil without 
salt. Parboil potatoes. Make sauce: 
Saute chopped onion and minced garlic 
in oil. Add salt, pepper, aji (I use 1 tsp. 
chili powder, 1/4 tsp. cayenne and 1.2 
tsp. paprika). Cook until soft. Cut 
potatoes into small pieces and add to 
quinoa. Add sauce, cheese and pea- 
nuts. Stir over low heat. May serve 
with rice. My friends and I really liked 
it. [From El Arte Culinario de la 
Cocina Peruana] 


FINANCIAL RUIN 


Have you heard that the entrance to 
Machu Picchu has increased to US$21? 
Now all tourists must pay "special" on 
the train. Just from Ollantaytambo to 


Travel Unlimited is a monthly 
update of world-wide courier flight 
information. Flying as a courier 
can save you hundreds of dollars. 
Some sample fares: Quito $250 


r/t; Caracas $150 r/t; Santiago 
$400 r/t; Lima $250 r/t; and many 
others to Europe and the Orient. 


Courier companies and fares are 
unpublished so get the "inside" 
information. Also included are tips 
on finding discounted air fares 
and general budget travel informa- 
tion. Fora 1 yr. subscription send 
check or money order for $25 to: 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, PO Box 
1058, Allston, MA 02134. 


Machu Picchu costs US$20. But they 

just decreased the cost of passports for 
Peruvians from US$55 to US$10. 

Radha Malasquez 

Son of the Sun, Cuzco 


STUDY/WORK/LIVE 


OVERSEAS! 


Since 1977, Transitions Abroad has de- 
tailed the alternatives to travel as a tour- 
ist—people-to-people travel. Be a Third 
World service volunteer; join a research 
expedition; find a short-term job or intern- 
ship; enroll in a foreign high school or 
university, or take a professional seminar 
or hobby course; stay with a local family; 
exchange homes and hospitality; meet the 
people, not the other Americans, and 
travel for less... 


If this is how you like to travel, join us. 
One-year subscription ($15) includes four 
issues, annual Educational Travel Direc- 
lory, plus FREE Guide to Living Overseas. 


YES, Start my subscription now. 

0) Payment enclosed. Send FREE Guide to 
Living Overseas ($6.95 value). 0 Bill me. 
Name 

Address 


City State___ Zip 


e,e 
Transitions Abroad 
The Guide to Living, Learning 
and Working Overseas 
Box 344-6510, Amherst, MA 01004 
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Belen 1040 
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Low Airfares 


to 


Central and South America 


@ We work with wholesalers to offer you low air fares from 
all points in the USA to Central and South America. 


@ Group fares and tour packages available. 


GIVE US ACALL. YOU’LL BE GLAD YOU DID. 


Odyssey Travel 


Asuncion to Zihuatanejo, Travel Your Way 


303-832-5935 


9AM -- 5PM Mountain Time 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members during the period of active 
membership; each additional word is 25 
cents/word/per issue. Ads for subscribers and 
non-members cost 25 cents per word. Non- 
profit organizations may advertise for free at the 
Club’s discretion. Please send payment with 
copy. Ads for 1990 "South American Explorer": 
Issue #25 must be received by April 13; Issue 


#26 by July 13; Issue #27 by October 12. 
RESEARCH 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European 
women who participated in the conquest of the 
New World. Would appreciate any information 
or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 
River Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113; 
804/379-2544. 

SEEKING INFO from climbers with experience 
in Bolivia’s Cordillera Real. Please contact 
Frank Avella, 38 Springacre, Irvine, CA 92714. 
Tel: (714) 786-2574. 


TRIPS 


ODYSSEY TRAVEL finds the lowest air fares 
from all the USA to Central and South America. 
Tour packages and group fares also available. 
Call 303-832-5935. 

ROYAL INCA TRAIL led by world adventurer 
Kevin W. Stevens, July 19-28, 1990. All women 
trip on Royal Inca Trail, September 1-11, 1990. 
Porters carry packs and prepare meals. Call 
Intrepid Journeys, Ltd. 1-800-777-0804. 
WINTER 1990 GALAPAGOS 17-day Natural 
History Tours, two 8-passenger yachts traveling 
together. Round trip from Miami: ONLY 
$2995! For brochure write or call Dr. Bruce 
Means, 1313 N. Duval St., Tallahassee, FL 32303 
(904-681-6208). 

BRAZIL with the Northern Colorado Friend- 
ship Force — combine the best of two worlds. 
June 19-26, sharing "friendship" with a family in 
Campinas (Sao Paulo), then explore the Panta- 
nal (a nature paradise of birds, animals and fish) 
about to be discovered by tourists. Other 
options available. Contact Betty Broadhurst for 
an application (303)482-0434; 1913 Kedron 
Circle, Ft. Collins, CO 80524. 

NEED PEOPLE interested in traveling to 
Ecuador to participate in ongoing archacological 
research, We are working under an Ecuadorian 
government permit. We provide guides and 
arrange lodging. Will send details on request. 
Tax-exemptions. Participants share percentage 
of discoveries. Contact Luis Bravo, 750 Tabor 
St., #63, Golden, CO 80401; Tel: 303-238-0091. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURE for teachers, 
docents, students or anyone interested in the 
jungle. 23 June-7 July,1990. $1826 from Miami. 
Bob Lanier (214-492-1238). 

AMAZON RIVER/JUNGLE ADVENTURE 
Want to visit Manaus, camp in the jungle, travel 
Amazon River to Belém? Experienced Brazil 
traveler will present information and orientation 
for future trips. Details: Larry 303-295-3020 
SOUTH AMERICAN Overland Expeditions: 
5-26 weeks, free brochure. Also Nepal and Alps 
$600. Force 10 Expeditions, Box 30506-EC, 
Flagstaff, AZ 86003; 1-800-922-1491 or (602) 
773-1855. 
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AMAZON 1991. Visit remote tribes on tri- 
butaries of the Peruvian Amazon. Live on a 
beautiful mahagony riverboat with crew of six, 
gourmet Peruvian food, your own cabin, four 
motorized canoes, free rum and shaman on 
board. Trip limited to twelve travelers. 
$3,350.00 includes roundtrip airfare from Miami, 
lodging, food and drinks, transportation and 
tips. Also travel with North American Sioux 
traditional male dancer from N. Dakota, "Flam- 
ing Warrior," who will dance for the people we 
encounter on the tributaries of tributaries of the 
Upper Amazon. You can stay in Peru for an ad- 
ditional six weeks at your own expense on the 
same ticket. Call The Wild Mushroom Travel- 
ing Road Show, Inc. at 203-873-8286; P.O.Box 
126, East Haddam, CT 06423 USA. 

CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1990 destinations include Antarctica, 
Peru, Costa Rica and the Santarem area of 
Brazil. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Ave., Fullerton, CA 92631, USA. 
SOME DREAM of Adventure -- Others Live It. 
Join us on Project Amazon from Manuas to 
Iquitos, or the whole 2,300 mile adventure, 
Belém to Iquitos. Call SOCIETY EXPEDI- 
TIONS CRUISES: 1-800-426-7794 or (206) 285- 
9400; 3131 Elliott Avenue, Suite 700, Seattle, 
WA 98121; Telex: 244831SOEX. 

LIHUE EXPEDITIONS - dedicated exclusively 
to wildlife, natural history, archaeology and 
anthropology in Argentina ~- A fascinating 
country, off-the-beaten track adventure, still to 
be explored, in season all year round. Contact 
Lihué at: Belgrano 262, of. 104, San Isidro 
(1642), Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina; Tel: 
(S41)747-7689; Telex:26078/26282 Camou Ar; 
FAX: (541)11-2206 or (541)743-6461. 
UNCOMMON ADVENTURE TRIPS: Visit 
remote areas rarely seen by tourists. Jungle 
excursions, canoeing, rafting, trekking in the 
Andes. All trips involve living with native 
families along the way. More than a tour — an 
experience of a lifetime. Contact Lucho 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru; 
Tel: 222395 or 237063. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck 
River Boats, thatched-roof Expedition Boats or 
air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals; 
transfers, guides included. AMAZON TOURS 
& CRUISES, (800)423-2791, (800)477-4470 (CA 
& Canada). 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


TAKING 10-DAY TRIP to the Rio/Sao Paolo 
area of Brazil in late June/early July. First trip 
there. Interested in "must see" sights, hiking, 
rafting, away from the crowd activities. 
Anybody with info or looking for a traveling 
companion there please call collect 716-243-1555 
or write to Ellen Prill, 52 Center Street, 
Geneseo, NY 14454. 

CANADIAN traveling in Ecuador in June '90 
looking for compajiero(s) to climb Cotopaxi & 
Chimborazo. Contact Larry Nimmons, Box 
1268, Stony Plain, Alberta, Canada TOE 2G0; 
Phone 403-963-3550 

INTERESTED in travel companions (5) for 
trips in Peru/Chile/Argentina between Dec. 1 
and Aug. 15, 1990. Contact Meg Edwards, c/o 
SAEC, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru. 


COMPANIONS WANTED for a low-budget 
trip to national parks and reserves in Costa Rica 
and Belize, February and/or March. Beth Dyni, 
2297 Park Lake Dr., Boulder, CO 80301. (303) 
(Ae eae aa aes 
TRAVEL COMPANION WANTED for trip to 
Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil and 
Guayanas. Interested in hiking, wildlife, 
cultures. February & March. Call Dieter: 303- 
492-7866 or 303-494-9363. 

COMPANION WANTED: Videographer - bike 
tourer for trip to Tierra Del Fuego. Leave 
September 1990. Contact: George Hawkins, 
272 Richards Way, Sparks, NV 89431. 702/359- 
0568. 

SEEK COMPANION for independent adven- 
ture to Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil 
& Bolivia, etc. for 4-6 months. Departure 
flexible. Contact: John Rashak, P.O. #393; 
Whitehouse Station, NJ 08889. (201) 534-5882.24 
VENEZUELAN ANDES Companion(s) want- 
ed during Nov. to April 89/90 and 90/91. Re- 
peating past hikes as material for my book. 
Share out-of-pocket costs: gasoline, food, etc. 
Letter gets further information. Forest Leighty, 
Apartado 47713, Caracas 1041A, Venezuela 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, ETC. 


EXPEDITION AU PERU 1802-1986, by Yves 
Sammartino, 79pp., lots of surveys. Concise 
reports on each caving expedition to Peru. In 
French $17 post free ($30 airmail) from Tony 
Oldham, Rhychydwr, Crymych, Dyred, SA41 
3RB, Great Britain. 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: A 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the U.S. and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA 9812S. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 

OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, 
natural history, archaeology, history and many 
other subjects of Latin America. Free catalogs. 
HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, 
Valley Center, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 
THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a _ Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, 
subscribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send 
$14.00 for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a 
sample copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 

CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Park, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. One year: $20 individuals, 
$30 libraries & institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Mexico, Central and 
South America. Art, archaeology, Indians, 
travels. Free catalogue, Flo Silver Books, 8442 


Oakwood Ct. North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 
annually includes three newsletters. Subscribe 
now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, 
Denver, CO 80220 USA. 

FALCON RESEARCH GROUP Newsletter is 
dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education and the preservation of birds of prey. 
The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit 
organization. Annual dues are $15. P.O.Box 
248, Bow, WA 98232. 

ECUADOR VIDEO - Local color and adven- 
ture travel log. 30 minutes VHS. English 
narration, Ecuadorian music. Includes Otavalo, 
Quito, Cuenca, Ingapirca, Amazon. $30. Dimi- 
tri Moursellas, 1400 Faymont Ave., Manhattan 
Beach, 90266. 

LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. 
State interests for free catalog from K. Franger 
Books, 2434 'St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, 


BC, Canada VSR 2RS. 
HOTELS 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 species 
birds, 1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. 
For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, 
Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English 
spoken. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. 
Hot showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje 
Navarro 364 y Av. La Gasca. Tel:542663. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


QUE IMPORTA? presents a novel fund-raising 
Opportunity for non-profit clubs and 
organizations. For details and current brochure, 
write: PO Box 1088, Cooperstown, NY 13326.24 
AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: 
Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send long SASE 
to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


ETC. 


SPANISH OR FRENCH VERBS Dictionary of 
Spanish Irregular and Defective Verbs fully 
conjugated with English translations for each 
form. Complete Treatise on the Conjugation of 
French Verbs fully conjugated with English 
translations in opposite columns. $10.95 cach 
book. Both $20 postpaid. Florida residents add 
6%. Ramon Starr, POB 152596, Tampa, FL 
33584-2596. 


SEAKAYAK FOR SALE in La Paz, Bolivia. 
Folding 2-person expedition Folbot. $500. Geof 
Bartram, 1212 24th St., Bellingham, WA 98225, 


or Casilla 3882, La Paz, Bolivia 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELLERS. Practical, 
intensive Spanish course for 1 or 4 weeks in 
Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups; 
start when you get there. Includes food and 
lodging with Indian families in villages. Weaving 
and pan flute lessons can be arranged. Contacx: 
Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, 
Huancayo, Peru. Tel: (064) 237063 or 222395 or 
contact S.A.E.C. in Lima. 

IN NYC stay in my house $20 per nite — Carey 
Express Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe 
house. "Tom: 718-658-1444. 
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Barbados/Buenos Aires 


Air Departure, North America’. 


Cruise the Caribbean Sea 

Cross the Equator 

Belém, anchor noon, sail 7:30pm 

Cruise the Atlantic Ocean 

Cruise the Atlantic Ocean 

Cruise the Atlantic Ocean 

Salvador, Bahia, dock 7:30am, sail 2pm 
Cruise the Atlantic Ocean 

Rio de Janeiro, dock 8am, sail 6pm 
S4o Paulo (Santos), dock 7am, sail 3pm 
Cruise the Atlantic Ocean 

Montevideo, dock 2:30pm, sail 8:30 pm 


—SunShine~ 
Cruises Inc. 


Colorado's 
“Oldest and Most Reliable” 
Cruise Only Agency 


6565 S. Dayton, Suite 2100 
Englewood, CO 80111 
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LLAALA 


JOIN OuR SPECIAL SAILING 
14-Day Cruise+Air 


October 14, 1990 & March 7, 1991 


Barbados, board ship afternoon, sail 6:30 pm 


Buenos Aires, dock 8:30am, overnight on board 
Buenos Aires, disembark morning, Air Return afternoon 


Call Now For Details: 


20-YEAR REUNION — Peace Corps Colombia 
group training in fall of 1970 at Escondido — 
be held June 30 - July 1, 1990, at Yellowstone 
National Park. Call Greg Kroll (307) 344-7403 
for details. 


SPANISH for travelers/Bilingual Hangman 


$9.95/3 Specify disk size S$ 1/4 or 3.1/2. Access 
Products/15 N. Union/c/s/ CO 80909. 
800/779/7799, FAX 719/630/3477. VISA/MC & 
CHECKS ACCEPTED. 


ps 


Ships Registry: Greese 


Reserve Early! 
Save 25% 
FREE Air 


a 


SVR 


(303) 799-6031 
-800-882-8732 
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MIL GRACIAS 


OF ALL THE virtues, what can com- 
pare to Spontaneous and Selfless 
Generosity? Nothing. 

We are proud that the Membership 
of the South American Explorers 
Club abounds with such magnanimous 
folk who, perceiving the opportunity 
for a good deed, rush to perform it. 

Beyond our inexpressible and un- 
wavering gratitude, the Life Members 
listed below and others who earlier 
answered The Call, can look forward 
to immortality when their names are 
enshrined on that "Plaque of Merit" 
soon to grace the new Quito Cluhouse. 


Life Members 
Colin Braithwaite 
Richard Hauser 
Jake Henderson 
Robert Irving 
Charlie M Johnson 
Charles Kosan 
Jeannie Lodge 
Bill Lodge 
Daniel J. McCaskey 
Ann P, McGuinness 
Tom Ritzdorf 


Seating Mane 
Chuck Graham 


Peter Hobart d 

Christopher Kennan <<ceiiiing 0 

Jerry Matheny ZL RS 

George Weaver 
Contributing Members 

James Allan 

Mason E, Byles 

Contours Travel 

Robert Daniels 

Sumner A. Dole, Jr. 

Dr. Erwin R. Elber 

Jan Frederick 

William H. Heisler, Jr. 

Edward Jeffords 

Shirley Liss 

Athena H. McDonough 

Priscilla Natkins 

Seth Novatt 

Rocky Peako. 
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James Pearre 
Rita Rhinehart 
Diane de Rocher 
Samuel Sawyer 
Michael Smith 
Sal Werner 


DR. CAROLYN J. HENDERSON with a pro- 
totype of a Life Membership Certificate. As 
soon as we have revived and mastered the 
medieval art of seal wax manufacture and 
deciphered the texts pertaining to imprinting the 
seal with a handcarved bone die, all Life 
Members will be receiving their Certificates. 


GOT A MATCH? 


HOORAY FOR 


Karen Boush! 
Bravo, 

Paul Teten! 

No sooner did 
these two worthy 
people enroll themselves in the ranks 
of the South American Club, Karen as 
a Regular Member and Paul as Life 
Member, than the thoughtful Karen 
and the sagacious Paul immediately 
took advantage of the Matching Gifts 
Program where they worked. It’s true! 
Their civic-minded employers, Micro- 


soft and Transamerica, matched the 
money Karen and Paul gave their Club 
-- penny for penny, nickel for nickel, 
dime for dime. In effect, Karen and 
Paul miraculously transformed a re- 
spectable $525 into a glorious $1,050 -- 
a deed that calls to mind the alchemists 
of yore magically bringing forth pure 
gold from base lead with their Philo- 
sopher’s Stones. 


Now of course, not every Member 
can emulate the clever Karen or follow 
the shining lead of the ingenious Paul. 


Not because they don’t want to, mind 
you. They do. Club Members, as we 
all know, are generous to a fault. But, 


unfortunately, there are corporations 
deplorably out of tune with their com- 
munity responsibilities. Alas, many of 
our Members are forced to work in 
such sweatshops, slaving from dawn to 
dusk, and dusk to dawn in mind-numb- 


ing labor for gras ping, tight-fisted, 
spiritually warped companies that know 
nothing of life’s higher purpose and 
don’t even have a Matching Gifts Pro- 
gram for Educational and Other 
Charitable Organizations. 

Oh, the awful beastliness of it all! 
It’s a crying shame that the delicate 
flower of youth must wither in hateful 
bondage to a selfish company; that the 
pure, gurgling spring of generosity be 
choked by the sterile dust of com- 
mercial greed. 

Now we know that the single great- 
est desire of every Club Member is to 
have his/her company match his/her 
tax-deductible Membership in the 
South American Explorers Club. This 
after all, is asking very little, and a 


company unwilling to comply is a com- 
pany that ill deserves to have any 
employees at all. 


Let it be known, therefore, that the 
South American Explorers Club stands 


by its Members. This means you. 
Members should not have sell their 


priceless and fragile innocence to 
hardened, cynical and profit-bloated 
employers incapable of sharing their 
high-minded and unsullied vision for a 
better world. 

So don’t dawdle. You deserve a 
better job, one that inspires and 
challenges. It’s not too late. We’ve 


heard (by rumor mostly) of Members 
who’ve switched careers in their 80s 
and 90s and are, at this very moment, 
the envy of their erstwhile peers, 
commanding six-figure salaries and, no 
longer menially taking orders, are 
calling the shots. 


NO, NO IT’S not overdue! 
The Club’s "Reveal-All-Sex-Violence- 
and-Mystery Questionnaire" has been 
ready for weeks. We could have mail- 
ed it out a month ago, but no. We have 
been waiting patiently for the 
auspicious moment, and maybe tonight, 
perhaps tomorrow, but in any event, 
sometime soon, it will be mailed out to 
Members and Subscribers all. 

Every hour of every day we are re- 
interpreting the subtle signs, calculating 
the astral planes, tossing the yarrow 
sticks and viewing the viscera of yet 
another giant Orinoco slug. 

Rest assured that when all is in 
alignment and when the orbs decree, 
your Club will know how to divine that 
exact all important instant. At pre- 


a cisely that moment, be it in the dead of 


So, corner your weasel employer, and 
lay it on the line. Either the company 
sets up a Matching Grants Program or 
you quit. 

Show ’em who’s boss. You’d be sur- 
prised how many employers will knuck- 
le under at a little firmness. And 
remember! Your Club is behind you 
all the way! 


Lihue 


mar night, to the crow of a lonely cock, we 


will hurl the bundles of questionnaires 
into the mail box. 

So, expect your own, personal Club 
questionnaire at any moment. When it 
arrives, STOP EVERYTHING! Sit 
down and fill it out then and there. 
Above all, don’t dawdle. The impor- 
tant thing about significant, scientific 
data like this is that it be absolutely 
fresh. Your answers should just flow 
out of you like a mountain freshet with- 


out thought or time for contaminating 
contemplation. We can’t stress too 
much the absolute need for bubbling 
spontaneity. Anything less jeopardizes 
the whole undertaking. You wouldn’t 
believe just how many costly surveys, 

lis and marketing samples have 
foundered on the rocks of reflection, 
producing worthless results because the 
data was dated. 

Take time now to put a straight- 
backed chair near the door (no cush- 
ions, please). Have pens at the ready. 

# It’s almost on its way! ft 


WINNERS OF the South American 
Explorers Club "Win a Free Hammock 
Contest" (see the South American 
Explorers Club’s Winter Catalog 1989) 
are now well hung. On just about any 
day you will find the fortunate Frank 
Edwards of Tacoma, Washington, the 
deliriously content Julia Drury of 
Sheffield, Massachusetts, and the 
beamingly blissful Marc Venery of 
Breckenridge, Colorado, reclining in 
their prizes and blessing the day they 
learned about the South American 
Explorers Club. 


expeditions 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SAFARIS TO THE MOST SPECTACULAR ARGENTINE 
WILDLIFE AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES. 
UNIQUE CULTURAL PROGRAMS IN BUENOS AIRES. 
EXPERIENCED BILINGUAL NATURALIST GUIDES. 


Belgrano 262, Suite 104 - San Isidro (1642) 
Pcia. de Buenos Aires - Argentina - Tel.: 747-7689 
TLX: 26078 /26282 Camou Ar - FAX: 11-2206 /743-6461 


E.V.T. Leg. 6491 Res. D.N.S.T. 886/88 
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=———Tips & Notes 


SHINING PATH 


THANKS TO the commendable ef- 
forts of John & Gina Hamilton, the 
South American Explorers Club has a 
brand new, updated map of the Inca 
Trail. 

What’s new? The new map is draft-¢ 
ed in a graphic style that allows for 


maximum readability. Topo contours “3 
have been highlighted giving a 3-D x 
quality to-the mountains. All metric % 


elevations are provided with English 
equivalents. A more complete cross- 
sectional view of the trail has been 
added with additional notes and trars- 
lations, Camping tips have been revis- 
ed and distance information corrected. 
New bubble insets along the route are 
replete with information on picture 
taking, plants, animals and natural 
features as well as observations on the 
ruins and architectural and engineering 
features. Finally, there is a totally 
revised map of Machu Picchu itself, 
with an expanded key to individual 
ruins, 

The Hamiltons graciously donated 
the new map and three mylar copies to 
the Club, along with their thanks to the 
Lima Club. 

Note: John Hamilton says if any- 
one has any specific questions on trek- 
king the Inca Trail or how to get the 
best photographic results on such a 
hike, please feel free to call him or 
Gina at (404) 878-3497 Eastern Stan- 
dard Time. 
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A FAREWELL TO ARMS 


BIKES NOT BOMBS, an off-shoot of 
the National Rifle Association, and 
publisher of Soldier of Fortune, is an 
organization that provides information 
on how to convert your used bicycle 
into a lethal, semi-automatic weapon 
that can be used to reduce populations 
in Third World countries. 

Just a joke! Ha Ha. In truth, Bikes 
not Bombs, is the creation of Carl 
Kurz, an upstanding American who 
realized the enormous good that would 
come if Americans would clean out 
their garages and, incidentally, donate 
some of the contents, especially bi- 
cycles to Third World countries where 
the Schwinn is not obsolete. Bikes not 
Bombs now has 20 Chapters in the US 
and welcomes volunteers and dona- 
tions of used bicycles. 


Write: Ken Hughes, Bikes Not 


Bombs, P.O. Box 56538, Washington, 
DC 20011; (202) 589-1810 for infor- 
mation on how to start a chapter in 
your community. 


-- now cost US$50 each. 


HELL ON WHEELS 


LIFE A LITTLE humdrum these days? 
Need a war story or two to keep the 
kids’ attention? Looking for a scar to 
show the girlfriend? Then a bike tour 
of Central America may be for you. 
Tour de Cana supposedly sponsors a 
10-day cycling trip in Nicaragua, with 
cyclists visiting cooperatives, rural 
clinics and schools and spending time 
in different communities. 

Well, we thought Club Members 
would want to know more about this 
organization, so we wrote these people 
a letter asking for details of the tour. 
Unfortunately, our enquiry came back 
with a notation: No Such Box Number, 
and Undeliverable as Addressed. 


Those bound and determined to 
spend time wheeling in or near war 
zones can still contact Bikecentennial, 
Box 8308, Missoula, MT 59807; (406) 
721-1776. This organization provides 
information on cycling in Mexico, Cos- 
ta Rica and Nicaragua. A non-profit 
service organization, Bikecentennial 
publishes the "near monthly" magazine 
Bike Report, with listings of tour 
companies and suggestions for biking 
in the tropics. 


of the best for South American air 
fares. Aside from Carnival time in 
Brazil, air fares will drop to low season 
levels through the end of spring. This 
offers South American air travelers 

ood opportunities for low cost travel. 
Some bits of news: 

South America’s best travel bargain 
has become less so. AeroPeru’s 45-day 
airpass now allows only four air seg- 
ments for the base price of US$759 in 
low season and US$909 in high season 


“July 1-August 15, and December 15- 


January 15) from Miami. Additional 
international air segments cost US$100 
each, and domestic Peruvian segments 
"Segments" in 
this case means flights. Thus, the 
through flight from Buenos Aires to 
Lima counts as one segment, even 
though the flight stops in Santiago on 
the way. 

AeroPeru also offers airpass prices 
for other cities nationwide, but it is 
often cheaper to purchase the least 
expensive ticket from your home to 
Miami and then purchase the airpass 
from Miami. 

Ladeco, Chile’s privately-owned 
airline, is offering Chilean domestic 
flights at half price to passengers who 
arrive in Chile on Ladeco. These half 
price fares aren’t available to passen- 
gers stopping in Santiago, however. 

In a potentially significant move, 
Eastern Airlines has agreed to sell its 
entire Caribbean, Central American 
and South American route system to 
American Airlines for US$471 million. 
Desperate for cash, Eastern sold off 
one of its most profitable divisions to 
raise money to rebuild its domestic 
service, using Atlanta as its primary 


hub. The deal must still pass antitrust 
review by the US Justice Department, 
and the actual transfer of routes 
appears to be at least six months away. 
Tickets sold by Eastern will be honored 
by American after it begins service. 

On the plus side, Avmerican’s 
greater financial strength will allow it 
to extend and increase the system it 
gets from Eastern. On the minus side, 
Eastern has offered the best discounts 
to air ticket wholesalers of any US 
airline, but American may not be 
motivated to continue that practice. 
More news on this as it occurs. 

Argentina no longer requires visas for 
tourist visits. 


[David Landes is a travel agent and 
travel writer. He can be reached at (303) 
832-5932. ] 


AL DENTE 


WE ARE presently negotiating with 
Ana Maria Mingorance Nezol, author 
of Recipes from Venezuela and Argen- 
tina, to distribute her ring-bound, 
paperback cookbook. Many of the re- 
cipes described in this cookbook are 
served up to appreciative lodgers at the 
Mountain Mansion Bed and Breakfast 
in Leadville, Colorado, which is operat- 
ed by Ana Maria and her husband. 

Unable to lay your hands on a good 
recipe for Argentine Fool’s Cake (a 
sandwich in disguise), Sailors Santia- 
guefio (a breakfast dish of layered 
potatoes, tomatoes and cheese) and 
Grandma’s’ Puchero (a hearty broth 
with vegetables)? Then read future 
editions of the Club’s catalog which we 
hope will feature this culinary collec- 
tion for our discriminating gourmet 
Members. 


Roc 
Ro ain 
Institute 

For 
Precolumbian 
Studies 


Lecture Series, $25.00 Annually, Includes 
three NEWSLETTERS. 

Prominent professionals on topics related 
to the archaeology, art history and 
anthropology of ancient Mesoamerica and 
South America. 

Selected Wednesdays 7:00 p.m., Bell 
Telephone Auditorium, 17th & Arapahoe, 
downtown Denver. 

Subscribe now through Jack Kunin, 1200 
Vine St., #205, Denver, CO 80220. 


PLAY ON...AND ON... 


LATIN AMERICAN music aficiona- 
dos, sit up and take note. 

For an unlimited time, and with no 
strings attached, you can buy all 52 
hours of the Raices y Ritmos (Roots 
and Rhythms) Our Heritage of Latin 
American Music. 


Now it’s true that this radio series 
was made in 1976, so you won’t be 
hearing each and every song on your 
"Hit Parade." Nonetheless, for those of 
us who know that music is eternal, this 
is a trifling objection. 

So, for US$135, you can get the full 
set, the whole series, the complete 
works all 52 melodious cassettes for 
this giveaway price which incidentally, 
includes postage and handling. 

Of course, if 52 hours of Latin 
rhythm is more than you really want, 
you might want to buy individual tapes 
which go for a mere US$4 each 
(including postage and handling.) All 
orders, except by institutions ordering 
on letterhead, must be prepaid. 

A good way to learn Spanish, all 52 
tapes are radio programs in Spanish 
and English about Latin American 
music, its history, growth and develop- 
ment. Each cassette is about three 
parts music to one part discussion. 
Brief outline of the tapes: 


1.) Introduction and Panorama, A 
selection of Latin American music in- 
cluding folk, popular, religious and 
concert music. 

2.) Ethnic Sounds: Indian. An ex- 


MAZON 


High Quality Imports 
Peruvian Handicrafts 


1318 West 135 Drive Westminster, CO 
80234; Tel: (303) 457-8390 


ploration of the Indian contribution to 
Latin American music -- preColumbian 
to the present. 

3.) Ethnic Sounds: Iberian. The 
impact of Spain and Portugal on Latin 
American music. 

4.) Ethnic Sounds: Black. Com- 
parisons of Black-influenced music 


Worldwide Nature and 
Culture Explorations 


Costa Rica 
Day hikes, biking and camping 
explorations in national parks. 


Patagonia 
Offbeat explorations to Tierra del 
Fuego, Torres del Paine and Juyjuy 
region with Argentine naturalist. 


Andes, Amazon & 
Galapagos 
Mountain and jungle expeditions in 
Ecuador and Peru. 8-14 day 
Galapagos cruises on small yachts. 


Mexico & Belize 
Discover the Ruta Maya, trek the 
Copper Canyon and explore the ruins, 
reefs and rainforests of Belize. 


Call for free color riage featurin 
u 


Latin America, Africa, Turkey an 
Asia. Group and individual 
arrangements year-around. Trip 
proceeds support conservation and 
community development. 


1-800-345-4453 
JOURNEYS 


3516 NE 155th, Dept SAE 
Seattle, WA 98155 
(206)365-0686 


Kayaking in Chile 
18-day expert kayaking trips on the Bio-Bio and 
other rivers. Write or call for free Planning Kit 
for Kayaking in Chile. \t covers these trips and 
all other options, with maps and information 


on Chile. Sport International, 314 N. 20th St., 
Suite 300, Colorado Springs, CO 80904. 
(719) 520-1784. FAX (719) 630-1892. 
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from Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Dutch and North America regions. 

5.) Combinations and Trends. A 
selection of different ethnic sounds -- 
Iberian and Black, Indian and later 
European, etc. 

6.) Spain: Regional. The "Spanish 
sound" explored through various pro- 
vinces of Spain. 

7.) Spain: Flamenco. A look at Fla- 
menco’s regional variety, its influence 
on concert guitar, popular song and re- 
ligious music. 

8.) Mexico: Regional. A survey of 
Mexican traditional music -- marimba, 
jarana, mariachi, etc. 

9.) Mexico: Revolution. Styles and 
music about the revolution, marches, 
battle songs and popular ballads. 

10.) Mexico: Recent trends. Musical 
styles since the Revolution. 

11.) Mariachi Plus. Mariachi in its 
many forms. 

12.) Mexico: Corridos. Corridos 
about love, death, heroes, satire, ani- 
mals, etc. 

13.) Mexico: Great Trios. 
trios since the 1920s. 

14.) Southwest Heritage. A survey 
of the Hispanic past in the Southwest. 

15.) Mexican American Music. 
Early influences, Chicano combos, big 
bands, West Coast sounds. 

16.) Children’s Songs. Best known 
songs of Spain and Latin America -- 


Great 


LIVE ON 
EASTER ISLAND 


(VICARIOUSLY) 
by subscribing to 


RAPA INU] JOURNAL 


the premier source for current Easter Island 
events and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774 « Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal is an international newsletter 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
Island and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate 
for 4 issues, in US funds: U.S. $15, Foreign 
Airmail $25. 
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counting games, parties, lullabies. 

17.) Central America. 

18.) Hits of the Caribbean. All the 
golden oldies of mambo, cha-cha, tro- 
pical, merengue, bolero, guajira, bossa- 
nova, cumbia, calypso, conga, etc. 

19.) Cuba. Folk, popular, religious, 
and concert music. 

20.) Puerto Rico. The plena, mazur- 
ka, danza, guaracha and bomba. 

21.) English Caribbean. The great 
variety of steel drum, with marches, 
concert pieces and religious songs. 

22.) Dominican Republic and Haiti. 
The merengue -- its origins and de- 
velopment... 

23.) Caribe American. Impact of 
Caribbean music on the U.S. 

24.) Flutes and Guitars. Sounds of 
different flutes and several types of 
guitars from all over Latin America. 

25.) Portugal. Folk and popular. 

26.) Brazil: Romantic and Real. 
Carnival in Rio, sambas, cancoes, 
maracatus, xotos, maxixes, chorros, etc. 

27.) Brazil today. Current trends of 
the past decade. 

28.) Bolivia. Bailecitos, polkas, 
huaynos, yaravis, valses, etc. 

29.) Venezuela. Traditional Indian, 
Black and Spanish music. 

30.) Paraguay. Guaranias, galopas, 
polkas, purahei of the Guarani culture. 

31.) Ecuador. Traditional and mo- 
dern -- pasacalle, albazo, tonada, ran- 
chera, sikureada, pasillo, etc. 

32.) Chile. Music from the War of 
Independence, the 19th Century, In- 
dian and rancher folk dances, etc. 

33.) Peru. Music from _pre- 
Columbian times, the colonial era, the 
national period and recent folk music. 

34.) Colombia. Pasillos, bambucos, 
marches, cumbias and others. 

35.) Argentina. Different tangos 
and a look at folk styles -- milonga, 
zamba, gato, malambo, vidala. 


36.) Uruguay. The musical heritage 
of this small country. 

37.) Iberian Concert Heritage. Span- 
ish and Portuguese traditions through 
the Middle Ages, the Court Era and 
the Golden Age of Empire. 

38.) Iberian Concert Music. Trends 
in concert music styles, 1700-1915. 

39.) Modern composers of Spain. 
Significant 20th century composers. 

40.) Concert Music of Latin Ameri- 
ca. Colonial Era through Early Ro- 
manticism, to Contemporary artists. 

41.) Composers of Mexico. 

42.) Composers of Southern South 
America. 

43.) Composers of Brazil. 

44.) Latin American Concert Guitar. 
Mexican, Caribbean, South American 
composers, 

45.) Religious Music: Iberian Heri- 
tage. Early Roman Christian, Recon- 
quest, Renaissance and Golden Age of 
Empire. 

46.) Colonial Era. Worship music 
styles. 

47.) The 19th Century. Worship 
music: Independence to World War I. 

48.) The 20th Century. Older forms, 
new art music, new styles of indigenous 
and Black worship music. 

49.) Protestant music. Early wor- 
ship music and the development of 
Ecumenism and traveling crusades. 

50.) Vernacular Mass. Growth of 
national masses in Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Panama, Paraguay and Mexico. 

51.) Spanish speakers in the U.S. 
Music of Spanish-speaking Americans. 

52.) Christmas in Iberia and Latin 
America. Old/new music: Spain, Por- 
tugal, Argentina, Brazil & the Andes. 


To order tapes of these programs, 
write: MaryAnn T. Stoddard, Cline 
Library, Box 6022, Northern Arizona 
University, Flaggstaff, AZ 86011. 


TRAVEL AGENCY - TOUR OPERATOR 
Portal de Harinas N° 191, Plaza de Armas Cusco, Peru 


Tel: 233350 - 235674 


TLX: 52207 PE L.TREKS 


Trekking Expeditions: Inca Trail, Jungle 
Expeditions, River Rafting. 


Daily Sightseeing Tours in Cusco. 


City Tours, Tour To Machu Picchu, Pisac Market, 
Sacred Valley of the Incas 


MORAL FIBER 


YEARS OF illegal trafficking in 
ancient Aymara textiles has depleted 
Bolivia of countless irreplaceable 
treasures. Tunics, ponchos, capes and 
shawls, many dating from the 15th cen- 
tury have been exported to the United 
States. 
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Operating through Bolivian middle- 
men, collectors and dealers have ille- 
gally removed so many communally 
owned textiles that the Aymara 
cultural heritage is fast disappearing. 

Acting in response to pleas from the 
Bolivian government, the US recently 
decided to place emergency restrictions 
on the import of Aymara weavings. 
Middlemen are being prosecuted by 
Bolivian authorities, and elders of 
Coroma have asked US museums and 
collectors to refrain from further 
purchases of ancestral weavings and 
the return those already acquired. 


THE BIGGER THE BETTER 


IN THE LONG RUN, ecologically 
speaking, it’s better to be small. 
Chances are overwhelming that the 
roach will survive longer than the 
elephant; the termite outlive the jaguar. 
While larger species have come and 
gone, some 99% of the planet’s mil- 
lions of animals and insect species are 
no more than three milimeters in 
length. 

Recent studies, however, show that 
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population of smaller animals. Many 
small animals also eat large quantities 
of seeds. By eating these small critters, 
the big cats help to increase the density 
and variety of species in the rainforest. 

The survival of the larger species is 
of increasing concern to environmen- 
talists because it has long been known 
that they are proportionately much 
more vulnerable to extinction. Large 
animals produce fewer off-spring, 
require larger territories and take 
longer to mature. 


ON THE ROCKS 


THE INTREPID explorer, discoverer 
of Gran Pajaten and Gran Vilaya and 
founder of the Reno-based Inter- 
national Community of Christ Church, 
Gene Savoy, is in the news once again, 
this time claiming discovery of three 
"mind-boggling" stone tablets about ten 
feet long, five feet wide, three feet 
deep, weighing more than a ton each. 

Savoy said the inscriptions on the 
tablets will "revolutionize the archaeo- 
logical interpretation of ancient Peru- 
vian civilizations" and let it be known 
he believes they are somehow linked to 
the legendary gold mines of King 
Solomon. 

Savoy reports having come upon the 
tablets in a cave near an ancient 
Peruvian city. The markings on the 
tablets, he says, are similar to ancient 
Hebrew, Egyptian and Phonecian hie- 
roglyphs that date back to 800-2,000 
BC. They include one symbol identical 
to those appearing on boats despatched 
by King Solomon to lands where were 
found the legendary gold mines de- 
scribed in the Bible. Says Savoy, these 
inscriptions could rewrite South Ameri- 
can history. 

Author of Antisuyo and other ac- 
counts of his many expeditions and 
discoveries in South America, the 62- 


year-old Savoy claimed the tablets 
contain written inscriptions similar to 
ones he studied on pottery in Israel. 

Savoy’s latest announcement un- 
leashed a flurry of publicity after 
appearing in news stories worldwide. It 
also brought in a rash of requests from 
scientists and reporters seeking to 
accompany him on his next expedition 
scheduled for May or June, when the 
rainy season ends. 

Archaeologists greeted Gene Savoy’s 
latest claims with considerable skepti- 
cism. Betty Meggers, an archaeologist 
with the Smithsonian Instutition, said 
that petroglyphs are hard to date, but 
those described by Savoy are common 
in many places in Peru and elsewhere. 
Ronny Reich of the Antiquities 
Authority in Jerusalem found Savoy’s 
claims less than credible, even "bizarre" 
and "far-fetched." 

Federico Kauffman, one of Peru’s 
most distinguished —_ archaeologists, 
termed Savoy’s assertions "nonsense," 
and Savoy’s speculation that the 
symbols had something to do with 
Phoenicians or ancient Egyptians 
“ridiculous.” 

Duccio Bonavia Berber, also a noted 
Peruvian archaeologist, agreed with 
Kauffman that Savoy’s suppositions 
were not to be taken seriously. 

Back in Reno, Savoy claimed it might 
take years to authenticate his discovery. 
In the meantime, he is building a boat 
to sail throughout the world. 


SKIN TRADE 


FOR FIFTY years residents of the 


& Chaco region of Argentina’s northern 
>, provinces have been hunting the tegu 


ighana-like reptile that grows 
to more than four feet. An estimated 
30,000 people benefit from the export of 
tegu skins that generate between 
US$15-20 million dollars a year for 
Argentina. An average of 1.5 million 
tegu skins are exported annually, 
ending up in Texas where they are 
manufactured into exotic cowboy 
boots. 

Remarkably, despite these exports, 
the tegu population has shown no 
dramatic decline, with exports remain- 
ing constant for almost ten years.* 

Nonetheless, there is growing con- 
cern that the massive tegu hunts might 
auger ill for the lizard’s future. En- 
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vironmentalists also warn that habitat 
loss and deforestation will almost cer- 
tainly threaten the profitable lizard 
industry. To head off problems, skin 
exporters and environmentalists are 
joining forces to protect the tegu. 
Costs for the joint effort are being paid 
by the Chamber of Reptile Tannery In- 
dustries of Argentina. 

Scientists have much to learn about 
the tegu. Little is known about the 
lizard which inhabits the Gran Chaco 
ecosystem extending east of the Andes, 
through parts of Argentina, Paraguay 
and Bolivia. But there is widespread 
support for the project and a desire to 
learn more about the lizard, says wild- 
life biologist Lee Fitzgerald who, for 
the first time ever, will monitor the 
reptile harvest. Efforts are also being 
made to get a captive breeding pro- 
gram underway. 

In an extremely poor and barren 
agricultural area where a single tegu 
skin is worth more than a day’s salary 
for a farmhand and where families eat 
the tegu and use its fat for medicinal 
purposes, there is considerable hope 
that the project will protect the tegu 
and keep alive a thriving industry that 
has brought in such riches for so long. 


zoologist and armadillo expert Dr. 
Ralph Wetzel discovered a living spe- 
cimen. Before that date, the tagua had 
only been known from fossils. Indeed, 
it was widely thought to have dis- 
appeared in the Pleistocene. 

In fact, however, once the tegua had 
been discovered by Dr. Wetzel in a re- 
mote corner of Paraguay, it was learn- 
ed that Chacoan peccaries abounded 
all along the western part of the Trans- 
Chaco Highway. There were so many 
taguas that during six weeks in the late 
1970s, Wetzel’s team sighted more than 
200 animals. 

From the scant data available, it is 
known that giant peccaries move in 
small groups of two to ten adults, living 
on a diet of cactus. Active during the 
day, they have a dangerous habit of 
wandering along the dirt tracks built by 
oil exploration companies. Caught in 
the open, they stand together -- a good 
strategy against jaguars or pumas, their 
natural predators, but suicide against 
shotguns. 

Dr. Andrew Taber, working on a 
1987 grant from the Wildlife Conser- 
vation International, has just completed 
preliminary studies of the tagua. His 
research shows that the giant peccary 


PIG OUT 


IT WILL NOT have escaped the notice 
of most Members of the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club that among the 
wild pigs of the New World the giant 
Chacoan peccary is the largest of the 
three species now known. Individual 
giant Chacoans weigh from 75 to 100 
pounds, measure up to four feet long 
and two feet high at the shoulder. 

The fagua, or giant Chacoan came 
in for a lot of publicity in 1972 when 
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has suffered substantial loss in popu- 
lation during the late 1970s and 1980s. 
Part of the sudden decline can be attri- 
buted to hunting, but this does not ex- 

lain the startling reduction of taguas 
in remote areas. Dr. Taber is consider- 
ing the possibility of an epidemic deci- 
mating large numbers of the animals. 
Hunters in northern Paraguay report 
finding hundreds of animals that have 
died from what seems to be an uniden- 
tified disease. Ayoreo Indians who 
inhabit the area have recently been 


forced to move out of that area, be- 
cause they are unable to hunt enough 
animals for food. On the other hand, 
no reduction of taguas has been noted 
in areas where livestock is innoculated. 

After a year of field work, Dr. 
Taber reports that there is still time to 
establish conservation programs to pro- 
tect the tagua as well as other typical 
Chacoan species. His studies suggest 
that given a chance, the tagua can co- 
exist with development as long as large 
enough patches of forest are preserved 
to provide this unusual animal with 
habitat. 


IT MAKES SCENTS 


CAN CAPITALISM and economic self 
interest save the rainforest? Is 
"Yanamamo Crunch," or the all-natural 
latex condom the answer? 

It is increasingly clear that jungle 
Indians have little chance of defending 
themselves without some form of 
income. 

With vast tracts of Amazon forest 
being burned and almost daily articles 
warning of the greenhouse effect, an- 
thropologists and environmentalists are 
now adopting novel strategies. To halt 
the ecological carnage, they are focus- 
ing on ways to increase the income of 
Indians and other jungle dwellers by 
marketing jungle products. The theory 
is simply that by expanding outlets for 
forest products, people will be en- 
couraged to use the rainforest for long- 
term gain rather than clear cutting 
timber for a quick profit. 

Cultural Survival, a non-profit or- 
ganization that supports indigenous 
peoples, is taking the lead in showing 
that a living rainforest can make more 
money that a dead rainforest. 

Cultural Survival has established a 
non-profit trading company, Cultural 
Survival Imports, to market rainforest 
commodities with the profits going 
back to the jungle peoples. Cultural 
Survival Imports has already sold 
thousands of pounds of Brazil and 
cashew nuts to Ben & Jerry to make an 
ice cream called "Rainforest Crunch." 
Ben & Jerry will soon begin marketing 
rainforest sherberts and fruit ice 
creams, rotating flavors every four to 
six weeks to coincide with jungle 
seasons. Printed on each package of 
ice cream will be information about the 
importance of preserving the rain- 
forest. 

Body Shops, an English company 
that markets health and beauty aids 
will also begin selling rainforest com- 


modities obtained through Cultural 
Survival Imports. Customers patron- 
izing the more than 400 Body Shop 
stores worldwide will soon be able to 
select from a wide array cosmetics 
using rainforest flowers, oils, nuts, 
pigments, fragrances and fruits that 
enhance beauty and make you smell 
lovely. 

Members of the Club are urged to 
support this worthy project and assist 
Cultural Survival in getting it launched. 
Tell your friends about these efforts. 
Send in suggestions on outlets for 
forest products and contribute. Just 
US$5 from each Club Member will 
cover costs of the project for the next 
three to four months. Contributions, 
suggestions and questions should be 
sent to: Rainforest Products, Cultural 
Survival, 11 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02138. 


HEAVY METAL 


PLATINUM melts at 3,227 degrees 
Fahrenheit, far higher than the 1,949 
degree melting point of gold or 1,985 
degree melting point of copper. In 
modern times it was French scientist 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier who invent- 
ed the gasometer which made possible 
the high temperature for melting pla- 
tinum. He did this by blasting a stream 
of pure oxygen into a hollowed out 
piece of charcoal containing platinum. 

But archaeologists now know that 
platinum was discovered and worked 
into jewelry by South American Indians 
over 2,000 years ago. 

In the mid-19th century, the first 
archaeological items made of platinum 
were discovered in Ecuador along the 
coastal region of the northwest in the 
Province of Esmeraldas. 

Later finds on the Island of La 
Tolita uncovered masks, pendants, 
facial studs and other ornaments made 
of gold and platinum. The question 
how early Indians worked platinum 
with only a blowpipe and brazier tech- 
nology unable to produce temperatures 
high enough to melt the metal has 
posed something of an archaeological 


puzzle. 
Recent studies, however, have 
provided some answers. Demonstra- 


tions by the Danish metallurgist Paul 
Bergsoe have shown that small objects 
such as nose rings can be made in a 
single piece, without any need for melt- 
ing, by hammering and forging nuggets 
of natural platinum. Bergsoe also has 
shown that early Indians combined 


platinum with a certain amount of gold. 
In so doing, they were able to sidestep 
the difficulties in melting pure 
platinum. 

The process is called "sintering." By 
mixing platinum with a little gold dust 
and heating the mixture until the gold 
melts and flows, it is possible to bind 
platinum granules together. Even 
though the platinum never approaches 
the melting point, a little of each metal 
dissolves into the other. The gold/ 
platinum mixture is alternately ham- 
mered and heated to form a compact 
mass that can be forged or cast like any 
other alloy. 

Bergsoe’s conclusions, published in 
1937, were confirmed in 1980 by Dr. 
David Scott who was able to replicate 
the techniques of ancient Indian 
jewelers. In one instance, Scott was 
able to reproduce an archaeological 
specimen by hammering platinum fil- 
ings onto a gold alloy base by alternate 
cycles of hammering and annealing. 
This produced a platinum finish in 20 
minutes. 

Archaelogical discoveries have now 
pushed the history of platinum metal- 
lurgy back to the 2nd century B.C. 
when South American Indians worked 
the metal along a coastal area of 
present day Colombia and Ecuador. 


Bradt 
Publications 


Publishers and Importers 
of Maps and 
Travel Guides 
for South America 


Backpacking in Peru & Bolivia: 
Hike the original pre-Inca and Inca Trails 
to Machu Picchu. Chavin and Coroico. 


Into the Cordillera Blanca, through the 
“Switzerland of Peru," across the Andes 
and down into the jungles. 


Backpacking in Venezuela, 
Colombia & Ecuador 


Backpacking in Mexico & 
Central America 


These titles and more available from: 


Bradt Enterprises 
41 Nortoft Road 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SL9 OLA 
ENGLAND 


The Lima Times 


Peru’s English 
Language Weekly 


New Address: Pasaje Los 
Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


| EXCLUSIVE AND CLASSIC | 
ADVENTURE TOURS 
Trekking 
Rafting 


Fishing 


TRAVEL WITH EXPLORERS 


CanoAndes 
expeditions 


Puno & Lake Titicaca 
Cuzco & Machu Picchu 
Ecuador * Bolivia * Patagonia } : 


TREKKING & CULTURAL TOURS 


TREKPERU: poss is. 


0870, Lima 18, Peru. Phone (14)46-8501, 
FAX (14)42-5332 


Sun Resort 


DvTNAS 


THE MOST COMPLETE RESORT 
° Sunshine, Low Humidity, Cool nights all year 
round, 


* Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. 

* Flights over the Nasca Lines. 

* Special programmes for children, 

* Swimming Pools Tennis, Pitch and Putt Golf. 

* Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. 

* Delicious cuisine serenaded by folklore bands. 

* Disco and Happy Hour. 

* Tours to wine cellars museum and the Paracas 
wildlife. 


Reservations: 

Av. Rivera Navarrete 889, Of. 208, San Isidro, Tel: 42- 
3090, 42-3091 (Lima), (034) 23-1031 (Ica), 1-800-327-3673 
(USA). Telex: 21162 PE INVERTUR, Fax (5134) 42-4180. 
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Membership Services 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, educational organization with offices in Lima (Peru), Quito (Ecuador) and Denver, CO (USA). 
Regular Membership is $25/year and includes a subscription to the quarterly journal, "South American Explorer." Members dues/donations are U.S. 
tax-deductible. The Denver Office is located at 1510 York Street, Denver, CO (Postal Address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218); Tel: (303) 320-0388. 
Office hours are 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) weekdays, though staff often can be reached here earlier, later and on weekends. The Lima 
Clubhouse is located at Av. Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima, Peru (Postal Address: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru); Tel: 31-44-80. The new Quito Clubhouse is 
located at Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito (Postal Address: Apartado 21-431, Quito, Ecuador); Tel: 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES The South American Explorers Club was founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the following purposes: 
* To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration as well as field sports. 

* To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

* To promote programs of an educational, scientific and cultural nature. 

* To further information exchange among scientists/travelers with the purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. 
* To make available information on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, and scientists. 
* To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

* To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


MEMBER SERVICES Membership privileges are good for one calendar year. 
. Members get 4 magazines — South American Explorer. (Renewal notices with last issue.) 
The staff helps members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail or in person. 
Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, etc. 
The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to projects. Donors receive a tax-deduction. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 
A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 
Trip Reports: Detailed reports written by members — the most up-to-date info available on South America, for the cost of photocopying. 
Library: A wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 
Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps available for reference. 
People: Networking of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants and travel companions. 
Files: newspaper, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. 
7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and calls, help with hotel and plane reservations, etc,, 
8. The Club is a meeting place for members; the Lima and Quito Clubhouses are a home away from home. 
A complete listing of membership services is available on request. 


TRIP & EXPEDITION PLANNING 

Members can call upon the Club for personalized help and information by phone, mail, or in person. Members should advise us: when they plan to 
travel; how long; budget; interests; number in party; amount of comfort desired; desired transportation; important objectives, etc. The more specific the 
questions, the better the answers. The best way to get on an expedition is to organize your own. Our staff will provide suggestions, logistical 
information, research and assist in locating companions. 


TRIP REPORTS 

Trip Reports, written by members for members, are among the Club's many resources. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic — scaling Aconcagua, rafting the Pongo de Mainique, Lake Titicaca, rafting, butterfly collecting, jungle hut 
building, Galapagos, carnival in Salvador and Rio, the Darien Gap, teaching English, Spanish schools, the Inca Trail, how not to get robbed, 
expeditions into Vilcabamba, Torres del Paine, etc. Trip Reports are available to members at all offices. For a complete listing, send three dollars to 
the Denver office. Or, to order reports without a listing, let us know what you need. Be as specific as possible about interests, budget, time available, 
etc. and we will sort out appropriate reports. There is a charge of twenty cents per page for photocopying plus postage. 


AYSeNne 


Conn Monkersaiy 35 Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 
Contributing Membership $ 50 is erect ae 

Supporting Membership $100 A anada tice ' 

Life Membership $500 $12.00 Europe & South America : 

Afterlife Membership $5,000 $15.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership San in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 
the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. See above for partial description of membership privileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt, ’ 

Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascaran or 

Farm on the River of Emeralds, a Club T-shirt and two gift subscriptions for friends, . 
Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 
of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. 2 
Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American 
Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. ; 5 ed . 
Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 
One Year $15 Two Years $25 (Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 
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wee ee ees ---------- ORDER FORM- ---------: 


Visa & Mastercard Customers -- Call 


1-800-274-0568 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 


$5.00 & under.... $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00... . $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00.... $3.50 
$25.01 to $50.00... . $4.25 
$50.01 to $75.00... . $5.00 
$75.01 to $100.00... . $5.75 
Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 


Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Bluc 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada, add $5. Next Day Air (Continental 
USS. only), add US$12. 


Orders phoned in by 2 p.m. Mountain Time will 
be shipped the same day. 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
organization. Membership fees and donations 


are USS. tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders: 

If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with 
your order, and we will write back to you 
advising you of the postage charges. 


To help us serve you better, please let us know 
what items you would like us to carry. All 
comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- 
nation; $10 minimum. 


Quantity Item # Item Name 


Price 


a Membership $ 


‘ Subtotal $ 
Tax* (Colorado Residents) $ 


For orders only: 


1-800-274-0568 Postage & Handling $ 


TOTAL US.$ 


[ ] Check if Renewing (# ) 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 
[ ] Check if a New Member or Subscriber 


* Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
3%. Colorado Residents outside Denver 
7.2% Denver Residents 


VISA/MASTERCARD (For Orders of $20 or more): 


Number 


Expiration Date 


Signature 


‘Ordered By: 
Address: 


City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (Only if different from "Ordered By” above) 


of Gift Giving 
Name: 
To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: Address: 
Item Numbers: City/State/Zip: 
Lucky Person: 
For New Members: 
Address: zs Profession 
City/State/Zip: Special Skills/Interests: 
Enclose Note Saying: 
Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 
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New Books for Sale 
Explorers of the Amazon 
By Anthony Smith 


The back of this hardcover is filled with praise for two of the author’s 
previous books which might make one suspicious about the desirability of 
purchasing this one about which nary a word is uttered. However, on the 
inside front cover, John Hemming is quoted as calling it "an accurate and 
highly entertaining book," and as we all know, John Hemming, aside from 
being Director and Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, is more 
importantly a Founding Member of the South American Explorers Club, 
and his word on subjects such as this is gospel. 


$21.95 [$19.95 Members] ITEM #226 


South American Cooking 
By Barbara Karoff 


Well, here it is -- a South American cookbook, with all sorts of great recipes 
from all over the continent. Salsas, sopas, entradas, empanadas, anticuchos 
~ the whole "smorgesbordo" of Latin American culinary delights. Eat the 
food our staff would eat if we paid them enough. Hardcover. 


$18.95 [$17.95 Members] ITEM #229 


AMAZON : 


Loren McIntyre pu, 


Colombia Before Columbus 
By Armand J. Labbé 


The South American Explorers Club just snapped up the very last 40 copies 
of this wonderful book, “Colombia Before Columbus: The People, Culture, 
and Ceramic Art of Prehispanic Colombia." A stunning and unprecedented 
survey of 250 examples of ceramic art from 400 B.C. to the Spanish 
Conquest. Even if you hate pottery, you'll want a copy of this now 
extremely rare, large glossy paperback which only 39 other lucky people in 
the world will ever be able to 


$30.00 [$25.00 Members] ITEM #228 


Exploring South America 
By Loren McIntyre 


While lacking the austerity and spare lines of the "South American 
Explorer" magazine's artistic black & white I’essence, Loren MclIntyre’s new 
208-page book containing more than 400 full-color photographs is clearly 
aimed at a wider audience. 

Far and away the best photographs of South America you'll see 
anywhere by the world famous explorer, writer and photographer Loren 
McIntyre. [Available March 1990 -- Order your copy now to avoid delay in 
ownership.] $40.00 [$36.00 Members] ITEM #227 


%& *% SPECIAL: For the next five minutes, order all four of the above books for...$99.95 [$89.95 Members] ITEM #230 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
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Denver, CO 80218 
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